Concurrent  Conventions 

Practically  the  entire  program  of  the  Concurrent  Conventions  is 
devoted  to  a  discussion  of  internal  problems  of  policies,  oper¬ 
ation  and  control.  The  alert  merchant  wants  to  know  how  other 
retailers  are  solving  them.  We  know  of  no  better  opportunity 
of  accomplishing  this  than  by  sending  your  people  to  Chicago 
.  ,  next  month.  It  should  prove  to  be  a  profitable  investment  of 

f\  their  time  and  expense.  Plan  now  to  have  your  store  fully  re¬ 

presented  there. 


Mamujing  Director,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
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Editorials 

Bv  CHANNIN(i  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


h  the  (ids  and  Electric  Appliance 
Merchamlising  Agreement  Being  Kept? 

For  years  we  have  heard  complaints  from  retailers 
regarding  the  unfair  methods  employed  hy  local  util¬ 
ity  companies  in  the  sale  of  gas  and  electrical  appli¬ 
ances.  In  some  sections  merchants  have  complained 
that  they  can  no  longer  continue  to  handle  these  lines 
of  merchandise,  because  they  are  unahle  to  cope  with 
competition  so  unfair  and  so  unbusinesslike. 

The  character  of  these  complaints  has  been  almost 
as  varied  as  their  number.  We  have  heard  that  the 
utility  companies,  because  of  the  low  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  were  virtually  giving  it  away.  We  have 
been  told  that  high  pressure  methods  of  salesmanship 
are  used  by  meter  readers;  that  expensive  premiums 
have  been  offered  as  an  inducement  with  each  sale; 
that  utility  companies  have  offered  ridiculously  low 
terms  of  credit,  small  down-payments  and  even  small¬ 
er  monthly  charges.  We  have  heard  of  utility  com¬ 
panies  billing  their  customers  for  appliances  on  the 
same  statement  used  for  gas  and  current  consumed, 
and  of  threatening  to  shut  off  these  necessities  to  the 
householder  unless  the  bill  for  appliances  was  paid. 
We  have  heard  of  other  complaints,  but  these  have 
been  the  most  common. 

In  1928  after  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  “A  Declaration  of 
General  Merchandising  Principles,”  for  promoting 
better  relations  between  utility  companies  and  deal¬ 
ers,  was  prepared. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  Principles  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association,  for  a  number  of 
months  there  seemed  to  be  better  feeling  all  around, 
hut  recently  we  have  heard  from  certain  quarters  that 
all  is  not  well.  Complaints  again  are  beginning  to  be 
received  at  our  office. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  the  situation  is  in 
your  city.  This  is  an  important  problem.  If  your 
local  utility  companies  seem  to  have  solved  it  to  your 
satisfaction,  tell  us  how  this  was  done.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  feel  that  conditions  have  not  im¬ 
proved.  or  are  growing  worse,  send  us  the  facts.  Only 
if  we  have  adequate  and  accurate  information  can 
we  hope  to  present  a  fair  case  in  your  behalf. 


Let  us  refresh  our  memories  regarding  “A  Declara¬ 
tion  of  General  Merchandising  Principles,”  adopted 
in  1928  to  meet  this  situation.  Here  are  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  subscribed  to  the  agreement — 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
Association  Electragists,  International 
National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
National  Hardware  Association  of  the  United 
States 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists 
National  Electric  Light  Association 

We  print  these  Principles  again  for  your  informa¬ 
tion.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  discussions  of  the  problems  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  power  companies  and  dealers  selling 
electrical  appliances  must  be  based  upon 
proper  and  adequate  service  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

2.  There  should  be  a  segregation  of  the  account¬ 
ing  of  the  merchandising  departments  of 
Power  Companies  from  their  public  utility 
functions  and  all  items  of  expense  incurred  in 
the  merchandising  of  appliances  should  be 
charged  to  the  merchandising  activities. 

3.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  the  pioneering  of  appliances  which 
have  not  yet  met  with  sufficient  public  accept¬ 
ance  to  be  merchandise  items  in  the  stocks 
of  local  progressive  dealers,  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  development  of  the  market 
for  appliance  service;,  should  properly  be 
charged  to  the  promotion  accounts  of  the 
Power  Companies  and  not  charged  to  mer¬ 
chandising. 

4.  This  Conference  recommends  to  Power  Com¬ 
panies  and  independent  dealers  the  necessity 
of  constructive  cooperation  in  their  local 
fields  for  the  better  development  of  the  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  business. 

We  believed  then,  and  we  stiU  believe  that  the 
second  provision  of  these  Principles  is  the  crux  of  the 
whole  situation. 

If  the  Public  Utility  Companies  would  segregate 
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their  accounting  of  the  merchandising  departments 
from  their  public  utility  functions,  and  charge  all 
items  of  expense  which  properly  belong  to  merchan¬ 
dising  of  appliances  to  that  activity,  then  the  problem 
would  be  solved.  In  other  words,  if  they  conducteil 
their  merchandising  activities  on  a  husint\ssliko  basis, 
they  could  not  afford  to  “give  away”  merchandise, 
and  charge  their  losses  up  to  their  utility  accounts. 

The  public  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  rates  for 
electric  current  and  gas  which  are  made  so  large  as 
to  absorb  merchandising  losses  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  appliances. 


There  Is  No  Justification  for 

Higher  Rates  on  First  Class  Mail 

We  have  been  informed  that  there  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  an  increase  in  first  class  mail  rates.  This  pro¬ 
posed  increase  would  raise  the  cost  of  first  class  mail 
from  2  cents  to  2J/2  cents  per  ounce.  We  have  been 
told  further  that  this  proposal  comes  from  the  Post 
Master  General  himself. 

An  examination  of  operating  statisties  for  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  reveals  some 
very  interesting  figures. 

First  class  mail  yielded  a  profit  of  S78,63S,418.47. 

Second  class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $94,471,038.64. 

Third  class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $18,806,911.23. 

Fourth  class  mail  showed  a  loss  of  $19,778,708.93. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  only  class 
showing  a  profit  was  first  class  mail.  This  has  been 
true  for  a  number  of  years,  yet  it  is  proposed  that 
first  class  mail,  which  under  present  rates  yields  a 
profit,  shall  have  that  rate  increased  to  yield  a  greater 
profit,  while  the  other  three  classes  continue  on  the 
present  rates,  showing  tremendous  operating  losses. 

We  wonder  what  the  “hard  headed”  business  men 
of  our  country  would  think  of  such  a  proposal.  It 
will  be  difficult  to  justify  to  them  an  increase  in  rates 
for  that  class  of  m»>l  on  which  the  Government  al¬ 
ready  makes  a  profit  of  seventy-eight  odd  million 
dollars. 

Newspapers  and  magazines  fall  within  the  scope  of 
second  class  mail.  This  class  shows  the  greatest  loss. 
W  hy  will  Congress  not  be  likely  to  consider  an  in¬ 
crease  of  rates  for  this  class?  The  reasons  are  ob¬ 
vious.  The  political  power  of  the  press  would  be 
opposed  wholeheartedly — as  it  was  a  few  years  ago 
when  this  question  came  up — to  any  further  increase 
in  second  class  rates. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  bill  before  Congress 
or  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads, 
providing  for  this  increase  in  first  class  rates.  It  is 
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a  matter,  however,  which  will  hear  careful  watching. 
Where  there  is  smoke  there  is  apt  to  be  some  fire. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  sure.  The  American  Public 
and  American  Business  generally  will  not  sanction  an 
increase  in  first  class  postal  rates  without  universal 
protest  throughout  our  country. 


We  Must  Growl 


The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  num. 
hers  within  its  membership  ranks  the  most  progres¬ 
sive  department,  specialty,  and  dry  goods  stores  of  the 
country.  We  are  proud  of  the  membership  of  oar 
organization,  both  because  of  its  numerical  strength 
and  its  character. 

There  are,  however,  merchants  who  are  eligible  for 
membership,  and  who  ousrht  to  he  members,  who  are 
not  doing  their  share  in  supporting  this  work. 

During  the  past  year  our  law  making  bodies  have 
had  before  them  bills  of  vital  concern  to  every  retail 
merchant.  In  Congress  at  the  present  time  there  are 
pending  the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff  Bill,  the  Vestal 
Design  Copyright  Bill,  and  the  Kelly  Price  Fixing 
Bill.  The  position  of  your  Association  in  regard  to 
these  legislative  measures  and  the  work  which  we 
have  done  in  your  behalf  should  be  well  known  by 
every  member  through  the  bulletins  and  releases 
which  we  have  issued. 

In  different  state  legislatures,  sales  tax  measures, 
imposing  additional  revenue  on  every  retailer  within 
the  state,  have  been  up  for  consideration.  In  the 
State  of  Kentucky  a  sales  tax  bill  has  been  enacted, 
which  requires  every  merchant,  small  and  large,  in¬ 
dependent  or  chain,  to  pay  a  tax  on  his  volume,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  operating  at  a  profit. 

A  similar  bill  was  introduced  recently  in  the  Texas 
legislature  and  was  said  to  have  excellent  prospects 
for  passage — if  indeed,  it  already  has  not  been  passed. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  pending  at  the 
present  time  a  bill  which  would  forbid  any  female 
employee  of  a  mercantile  establishment  to  work  one 
minute  overtime  during  the  course  of  the  year,  unless 
her  terms  of  employment  called  for  a  five  and  a  half 
day  week. 

Your  Association  is  interested  in  all  of  these  meas¬ 
ures.  The  retailer  who  is  not  supporting  this  work 
is,  however,  benefiting  from  its  results.  This  does  not 
seem  fair  to  you  as  members. 

The  answer  is  evident.  Every  eligible  retailer  who 
is  not  assuming  his  share  of  the  burden  must  do  so. 
Our  headquarters'  staff  is  bending  every  effort  to 
bring  this  about.  You  can  supplement  its  efforts  by 
imparting  this  message  to  fellow-merchants  who  are 
not  members. 

Point  out  forcibly  to  them  that  you  are  doing 
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“your  bit";  that  they  are  shirking  responsibility  to  the 
Craft  with  which  they  are  affiliated  if  they  persist  in 
remaining  outside  our  membership. 

If  every  member  would  secure  a  member — our 
membership  would  be  doubled. 

Let's  make  that  our  goal! 

The  Years  Work  in  Your  Behalf 

Last  month  we  announced  that  your  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  had  approved  of  The  Work  Program  for  the 
current  year. 

In  this  month’s  issue  of  The  Bulletin  this  pro¬ 
gram  appears  for  the  information  of  members. 

We  believe  that  it  contains  projects  of  importance 
and  interest  to  our  members.  It  was  prepared  only- 
after  considerable  thought  by  those  delegated  with 
this  responsibility.  Our  primary  consideration  in 
planning  the  year’s  work  was  the  needs  of  our  mem¬ 
bership;  our  secondary  concern  was  to  keep  within 
our  budget. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  any  trade  associa¬ 
tion  to  remler  to  its  members  service  for  every  dollar 
of  membership  dues  received.  This  we  have  always 
endeavored  to  do  and  will  continue  to  do  under  any 
circumstances. 

This  program  is  now-  in  execution.  Remember  it 
is  being  carried  out  solely  in  your  interest.  Let  every 
member  resolve  now  to  cooperate  in  its  fulfillment. 

If  this  is  done  the  Association  will  be  assured  of 
another  year  of  active,  constructive  work  on  behalf 
of  the  retail  dry  goo«ls  craft. 

We  know  that  we  can  count  on  you. 

The  Time,  May  12th  to  15th — 

The  Place,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 

This  month  will  witness  a  most  important  gathering 
of  retail  executives  in  Chicago. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  Concurrent  Conventions 
of  the  Controllers*  Congress,  Store  Managers'  Division, 
Traffic  Group  and  Personnel  Group  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

When  these  four  groups  get  together  a  worthwhile 
program  is  assured.  Such  was  the  case  last  year,  and 
judging  from  present  indications  the  success  of  last 
year’s  Concurrent  Conventions  will  be  surpassed  at 
the  gatherings  during  the  week  of  May  12th  to  15th. 

We  approve  of  these  Concurrent  Conventions;  they 
afford  executives  in  different  divisions  of  a  store  an 
opportunity  to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  their  fellow  executives;  they  tend  to 
promote  coordination  of  thought  and  effort  in  the 
solution  of  store  problems. 


Speaking  of  problems,  the  retailer  of  1930  has  his 
full  share  of  them. 

Practically  the  entire  program  of  the  Concurrent 
Conventions  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  internal 
problems  of  policies,  operation  and  control.  The  alert 
merchant  wants  to  know-  how-  other  retailers  are  solv¬ 
ing  them.  We  know  of  no  better  opportunity  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  than  by  sending  your  people  to 
(Chicago  next  month.  It  should  prove  to  be  a  profit¬ 
able  investment  of  their  time  and  expense. 

Plan  now  to  have  your  store  fully  represented  there. 

A  Manual  For  Every  Buyer 

Not  for  a  long  time  has  any  publication  been  so 
well  receive*!  as  "'I’HK  BIA  KK'S  MANl^4L'’  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  of  our 
Association. 

This  book,  which  matle  its  initial  appearance  at 
our  February  Cuiivention,  is  now  in  its  fourth  print¬ 
ing. 

A  mere  mention  of  the  following  names  of  con¬ 
tributors  is  enough  to  insure  its  success. 


Paul  H.  Nystrom 
Myron  Silbert 
David  E.  Moeser 
Walter  Moving 
Thorndike  Deland 
F.  Frank  Vorenberg 
W  ill  I.  Levy 
James  Goold 
John  B.  Guernsev 


Fred  L.  Harwood 
Jay  D.  Runkle 
John  D.  Hughes 
A.  G.  Jarvis 
Janies  L.  Fri 
Charles  Taylor 
Dorothy  Shaver 
Fanny  Arms 


Each  one  of  the  above  mentioned  is  well-known  in 
the  field  of  retailing.  Based  on  their  own  successful 
experience  they  have  made  valuable  contributions  to 
the  Manual. 

Our  aim  is  to  place  a  copy  of  this  hook  in  the  hands 
of  every  merchant,  merchandise  manager  and  buyer 
in  our  member-stores. 

If  you  have  not  yet  ordered  your  copies,  do  so  now. 
W^e  expect  the  fourth  printing  to  become  exhausted 
as  quickly  as  the  first  three  did. 

Study  of  Sales  Clerks^  Compensation 

The  first  real  study  of  sales  clerks'  compensation 
will  make  its  appearance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Store 
Managers'  Division,  in  Chicago  this  month. 

This  study,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Research  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Store  Managers’  Division  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  has  been 
conducted  in  a  most  thorough  and  scientific  manner. 
Dr.  Anne  Bezanson  and  her  associates  have  devoted 
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months  of  work  to  the  compilation  of  data  which 
will  he  included  in  the  final  study. 

The  report  itself  will  he  a  {jood-sized  volume. 
Watch  for  it  and  secure  a  copy.  Salaries  and  wages 
are  the  largest  items  of  expense  in  the  retail  store 
today. 

Study  the  findings  of  this  survey  carefully,  then 
act.  Adapt  the  recoiiiniendations  and  conclusions 
contained  in  this  report  to  fit  your  individual  needs. 

Report  on  Operatiiifs  Expetises 

Word  comes  from  Canihridge  that  the  Harvard 
Survey  of  Operating  Expenses  for  department  stores 
and  specialty  stores  for  the  year  1929,  sponsored  and 
financed  hy  your  Association,  is  being  put  in  form 
for  distribution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  May  12th  to  15th,  Professor  Malcolm  P.  Mc- 
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Nair,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research 
of  Harvard  University,  will  give  a  preliminary  re- 
port  of  this  study. 

We  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  importance  of 
this  work.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  of 
research  done  each  year  in  your  behalf. 

The  final  report  will  he  ready  for  distribution 
sometime  around  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  the  first 
of  July. 

In  the  meantime,  we  await  with  interest  the  trends 
of  expense  and  profit  which  the  preliminary  report 
of  Professor  McNair  will  show. 


Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs 

A  ISeu'  Book  on  Sales  Clerks'  Compensation:  Findings  Derived  from  a 
Survey  Made  at  the  Request  of  the  Store  Managers'  Division,  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  by  Anne  Bezanson  and  Miriam  Hussey, 
Industrial  Research  Department,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com¬ 
merce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Review  by  Edwin  L.  Stoiber,  General  Manager,  Store  Managers'  Division, 
National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association 


400  pages  of  this  valuable  book  include  55 
J_  charts,  1 19  tables  forming  part  of  the  running  text 
and  54  tables  in  the  appendix  together  with  a  com¬ 
prehensive  index.  It  will  be  ready  for  distribution  at 
the  Concurrent  Conventions  of  the  Store  Managers’ 
Division  and  other  groups  of  the  Association  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  May  12  to  15  inclusive.  The  survey  made 
by  Miss  Bezanson  in  memlK'r  stores  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  completes  two  years  of 
the  most  thorough  investigation  into  fundamental 
branches  of  department  store  operation. 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  President  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  in  appraising  the  great  value 
of  the  information  contained  in  this  volume  says: 

“This  study  of  Wage  Methods  atid  Selling 
Costs  is  without  doubt  the  most  extensive  yet 
made  of  compensation  relations  between  the 
retail  store  and  its  selling  employees. 

Based  on  more  than  a  years’  survey  of  sales 
clerks’  individual  .selling  records  in  typical  de- 
l)artments  in  memlier  stores  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Asswiation,  it  was  made  in 
1929  by  the  Industrial  Research  Department 
of  Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 


vania,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  It  is  a  splendid 
factual  presentation  of  this  most  important, 
yet  too  often  neglected  subject  and  will  be 
found,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable  to  every 
retail  store  executive  interested  in  sound  com¬ 
pensation  methods.’’ 

Channing  E.  Sweitzer,  Managing  Director  of  the 
.Association  states  in  his  editorial  comment  in  the  .April 
Bulletin : 

“This  study  breaks  new  ground  in  its  analy¬ 
sis  and  conclusions  based  on  wage  payment 
data  furnished  by  a  group  of  some  thirty-two 
selected  stores.  The  book  analyzes  the  actual 
methods  of  payment  now  in  use  in  each  de¬ 
partment  of  145  member  stores.  It  tests  in¬ 
tensively  the  actual  operation  of  wage  methods 
in  four  major  departments  of  thirty-one  stores 
In  doing  this  it  compares  similar  departments 
in  various  stores,  groui)ed  by  size  of  store  and 
method  of  pay,  in  relation  to  earnings,  net 
sales,  number  of  transactions,  size  of  sales 
check  and  selling  cost. 

Miss  Bezanson  analyzes  variations  among 
individual  sales  check  in  respect  to  earnings. 
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net  sales,  selling  cost,  number  of  customers 
served,  size  of  sales  check,  and  percentage  of 
returns.  The  book  examines  underlying 
causes  of  variations  within  the  stores  based 
nn  age,  length  of  service,  and  experience  in 
salesmanship  of  employees.  The  book  develops 
a  method  of  determining  the  worth  of  individ¬ 
ual  employees;  it  goes  further,  and  discusses 
the  relation  of  worth  to  labor  turnover  to  show 
whether  stores  are  losing  a  high  percentage  of 
their  most  or  least  efficient  employees. 

The  study  indicates  the  way  in  which  the 
findings  and  methods  of  analysis  developed  can 
be  applied  by  store  managers  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  within  their  own  organizations.” 

The  book  defines  methods  of  wage  payment  in  stores, 
and  illustrates  the  setting  of  quotas  for  the  selling  force. 
The  study  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  administrative  diffi¬ 
culties  cited  by  executives  of  approximately  145  stores 
in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  wage-payment 
plans  which  they  were  using  in  their  own  stores  in 
November,  1929. 

Methods  in  145  Stores 

It  also  shows  the  methods  of  wage  payment  in  effect 
in  all  departments  and  divisions  in  145  stores,  and  gives 
in  addition  the  rates  of  commission  used  in  straight 
commission  payment,  and  the  percentage  of  commission 
paid  in  each  department  by  stores  operating  on  a  salary 
and  commission  basis.  For  the  quota  bonus  stores  there 
is  a  tabulation  of  the  rates  paid  in  each  department,  both 
below  and  above  quota.  The  study  describes  the  twelve 
special  plans  found  in  the  group  of  145  stores  other 
than  the  four  common  forms  of  payment,  that  is, 
straight  salary,  salary  and  commission,  straight  com¬ 
mission  and  quota  bonus. 

In  addition  to  showing  the  methods  of  payment  used 
in  each  department,  the  study  shows  the  breaking  away 
in  certain  departments  from  the  form  of  payment  regu¬ 
larly  used  in  the  store  in  favor  of  a  different  form  of 
payment  in  certain  classes  of  merchandise. 

One  chapter  of  the  study  shows  the  methods  in  145 
stores  of  granting  employees’  discounts  and  the  rates 
to  both  full  and  part  time  employees. 

An  Intensive  Analysis  in  31  Stores  of  Four  Depart¬ 
ments  :  Hosiery,  Women  s  Ready-to-W ear,  Men’s 
Clothing  and  House  Furnishings.  The  intensive  analy¬ 
sis  devotes  two  chapters  to  each  department  studied. 

Comparisons 

The  first  chapter  in  each  case  is  concerned  with  com¬ 
parisons  between  stores  and  variations  in  the  work  of 
individual  employees  within  each  department. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  : 

a — Monthly  fluctuations  in  business. 

b — The  way  in  which  those  fluctuations  affect 
the  individual  sales  clerk’s  opportunity  to 


sell,  as  reflected  by  the  individual  weekly 
net  sales  within  each  department. 

c — Analysis  of  the  proportion  of  sales  made 
by  part-time,  full-year  and  short-service 
employees. 

d — The  monthly  selling  cost  of  part  time  sales 
clerks  as  compared  with  that  of  full  time 
sales  clerks. 

e — Monthly  number  of  transactions  and  size  of 
sales  check,  compared  by  various  methods 
of  payment. 

f — Comparison  of  monthly  fluctuations  in 
earnings,  selling  cost  and  net  sales  under 
various  methods  of  payment. 

Still  another  chapter  shows  the  effect  of  length  of 
service  and  age  of  sales  clerk  upon  earnings.  A  method 
for  rating  the  employees  has  been  developed  and  used 
to  find  out  whether  the  stores  studied  were  losing  by 
turn-over  their  most  effective  or  least  effective  sales 
clerks. 

Subject — Working  Time 

A  further  chapter  treats  of  the  subject  of  working 
time,  that  is,  the  scheduled  hours  of  the  store,  discussing 
both  the  time  the  employee  must  report  and  the  actual 
selling  time. 

The  study  makes  a  contribution  to  returns  in  a  form 
which  has  not  been  heretofore  made.  Previous  studies 
of  returns  have  dealt  with  causes  for  returns,  amount 
of  returns,  cost  of  returns,  etc.,  but  returns  have  not 
been  studied  in  terms  of  whether  it  is  the  employee 
who  makes  high  sales  or  low  sales  who  is  identified 
with  sales  resulting  in  returns. 

Stated  differently,  is  high  volume,  either  as  to  in¬ 
dividual  sales  clerk  or  store,  identified  with  high  re¬ 
turns  ? 

The  Store’s  Policy 

The  study  answers  the  question  by  finding  that  the 
store’s  returns  are  directly  reflective  of  the  store’s  policy 
and  are  not  attributable  to  the  work  of  either  employees 
who  are  making  the  highest  sales  or  lowest  sales.  In 
a  department  which  has  a  high  average  of  returns,  there 
will  be  no  employees  with  extremely  low  returns.  There 
will  be  differences  in  the  returns  of  individual  sales 
clerks. 

Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs — Compiled  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  by  Anne  Besanson  and  Miriam  Hussey,  Industrial 
Research  Department,  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  published  by  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  of  Book  $4.50.  Send  Your 
Orders  to  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  1930  Work  of  the  Association 

As  Approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors 


The  1930  Work  Program  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  its  Associate  Divisions 
and  Groups  was  approved  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Many  problems  both  of  an 
economic  and  legislative  character  affecting  the  retail 
craft  will  receive  the  consideration  and  action  of  the 
Association  during  the  present  year.  The  following 
brief  details  give  a  concise  summary  of  the  compre¬ 
hensive  services  and  activities  to  be  conducted  by  your 
.\ssociation  this  year. 

Five  Outstanding  Studies 

Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Supplies — 
In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  19th 
.\nnual  Convention,  the  Association  will  continue  its 
nation-wide  survey  on  the  simplification  and  standard¬ 
ization  of  supplies  used  in  department  stores.  In  con¬ 
ducting  this  survey  the  Association  will  have  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  Division  of  Simplified  Practice  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  which  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  trained  re¬ 
search  men  to  conduct  the  necessary  field  work.  It  is 
estimated  that  an  annual  saving  of  approximately  $6,- 
000,000  to  our  members  and  $9 ,000, COO  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  craft  of  the  country  as  a  whole  will  result. 
Surveys  will  be  conducted  in  representative  stores  in¬ 
cluding  both  department  stores  and  specialty  shops  of 
varying  annual  volumes  whose  appeal  is  to  different 
types  of  clientele. 

Survey  on  Consumer  Returns — The  problem  of 
merchandise  returns  by  customers  which  confronts 
every  merchant  today  has  revealed  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  figures.  It  is  estimated  that  returns  by  custo¬ 
mers  of  the  retail  stores  of  this  country  amount  an¬ 
nually  to  $1,600,000,000  and  $450,000,0(X)  of  this 
amount  represents  returns  to  department  stores  alone, 
and  the  cost  to  department  stores  for  such  customer 
returns  is  over  $50,0(X).000  annually. 

The  first  step  of  the  Committee  was  the  study  and 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  returns.  It  is  anticipated  that 
before  the  close  of  1930  a  plan  for  the  solution  to  the 
internal  problem  will  be  reached  so  that  a  program  of 
consumer  education  may  be  undertaken  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  return  goods  problem  to  a  minimum. 

Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study — ^The  year  1930 
marks  the  completion  of  the  first  thorough  survey  to 
be  made  on  the  important  problem  of  sales  clerks’  com¬ 
pensation.  This  study  has  been  financed  by  a  fund 
provided  for  by  the  Association  on  authority  of  its 
Directors  and  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Research 
Department  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Over  thirty- 
two  member  stores  participated  in  supplying  the  necess¬ 
ary  information.  The  study  was  limited  to  four  de¬ 
partments,  women’s  oirter  wear  and  hosiery,  men’s 
clothing  and  house  furnishings. 

Excessive  Weighting  of  Silk  Fabrics — The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  joined  with  ten  na¬ 


tional  organizations  in  requesting  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  hold  a  trade  practice  conference  approv¬ 
ing  standards  for  safely  weighting  silk  fabrics  without 
injuring  their  serviceability.  These  standards  are  based 
on  laboratory  research  conducted  by  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  The  United  States  Testing 
Company,  New  York  City,  and  The  Better  Fabrics 
Testing  Bureau,  Inc.  The  Committee’s  report  during 
1930  will  be  based  on  results  of  periodical  tests  on 
weighted  silk  and  records  showing  the  deteriorating 
effects  of  chemical  salts  upon  the  fiber  over  a  period  of 
twelve  months. 

Coordination  of  Retail  Research  Activities — At  the 
19th  Annual  Convention  of  the  Association  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Directors  of  Research  and  Professors  of 
Marketing  of  leading  universities  engaged  in  research 
work,  presented  a  plan  for  the  closer  coordination  in 
the  field  of  retail  research  in  order  to  eliminate  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort,  work  and  expense.  The  major  prob¬ 
lems  of  retail  research  will  be  studied  by  those  organi¬ 
zations  best  equipi)ed  to  carry  them  on. 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 

The  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Informa¬ 
tion  is  the  general  service  staff  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  It  devotes  itself  primarily  to 
the  study  of  external  problems  affecting  the  welfare 
of  our  Craft.  These  problems  include  research  in  the 
field  of  legislation  and  economics.  The  staff  of  the 
Bureau  is  ready  at  all  times  to  devote  itself  to  the  study 
of  such  projects  which  may  arise  and  which  affect  the 
interests  of  our  members.  The  Bureau  staff  is  also 
available  for  work  on  special  problems  which  may  be 
assigned  to  it  by  the  Officers,  Directors  or  Managing 
Director  of  the  National  Association. 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 

Departmental  study  of  1929  merchandising  statistics 
and  operating  expenses. 

Cooperation  with  Sales  Promotion  Division  in  com¬ 
pilation  of  advertising  statistics. 

Flash  Report  on  1930  business  conditions  and  fore¬ 
cast  for  1931. 

Information  and  consulting  service  —  answering 
the  inquiries  of  its  members  and  members  of  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  on  questions  pertaining  to  the  work  of  con¬ 
trollers;  making  minor  studies  for  individual  members 
and  collecting  research  information  on  accounting  prac¬ 
tice  and  statistics. 

Preparing  for  and  conducting  annual  convention  and 
editing,  printing  and  issuing  the  proceedings. 

Revision  of  Expense  Manual,  including  revision  of 
the  index  and  sections  on  Leased  Departments,  Work¬ 
room  Accounting  and  Proration. 

Revision  of  “A  Standard  Method  of  Accounting 
for  Retail  Stores,”  so  that  it  will  tie  in  with  the  New 
Expense  Manual.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
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inclusion  of  an  outline  of  minimum  accounting  require¬ 
ments  for  (lejiartment  stores. 

Cooperation  with  the  Store  Managers'  Division  in 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Simplfication  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  Supplies. 

Promotion  of  local  controllers'  associations  in  cities 
which  have  six  or  more  member  stores. 

Cooperation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in 
getting  more  stores  to  turn  in  statistics. 

Revision  of  the  nublication  on  Inventory  Shortages 
and  Remedies. 

Coop*-ration  with  Merchandise  Managers'  Division 
in  regional  meetings. 

Promotion  of  Research  Association. 

Bureau  of  Insurance 

Survey  Service — Because  many  smaller  stores  are  in- 
I  terested  in  the  itisurance  survey  service  rendered  by  the 
I  Insurance  Bureau  it  is  estimated  that  from  60%  to  75% 

I  of  the  time  of  the  Director  of  Insurance  will  be  devoted 
I  to  making  such  surveys.  The  Insurance  Bureau  is  avail- 
I  able  to  members  at  all  times  for  providing  specific  in¬ 
surance  data  and  information  in  connection  with  in- 
surance  problems.  We  are  now, working  in  conjunction 
1  with  the  Traffic  Bureau  in  the  development  of  a  broader 
1  i  transit  policy,  which  should  ultimately  be  of  material 
'  value  to  every  Association  member. 

Bureau  of  Sales  Promotion 

i  Data  Book — Publication  of  the  Data  Book,  the  official 

I  organ  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division,  will  be  contin- 
p  tied,  with  a  minimum  of  six  issues  and  100  pages,  de- 

!  voted  to  material  of  technical  interest  and  value  to 

members  of  the  Division. 

Study  On  Evaluation  of  Advertising  Media — Work 
will  be  prosecuted  on  this  subject  by  a  Committee  with 
■  the  cooperation  of  member  stores. 

Study  on  Promotion  of  "Lagging"  Departments  and 
More.  Intensive  Promotion  of  Departments  Already 
Profitable — A  Committee  will  undertake  this  study,  in 
which  the  membership  of  the  Division  will  be  asked 
to  cooperate.  Rejxjrts  of  this  and  the  preceding  study 
j  will  be  published  in  the  Data  Book  as  compiled,  and 
!  fomi  the  basis  for  discussion  at  the  Animal  Convention 
i  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division. 

I  Report  on  Advertising  Percentages — A  compilation 
of  figures  obtained  from  member  stores  on  various 
classifications  of  advertising  expense,  broken  down  de- 
partmentally.  In  conjunction  with  Controllers’  Con- 
!■  gress. 

:!  Research  and  Consulting  Service — The  Bureau  will 
continue  to  answer  the  inquiries  of  its  members  and 
r  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  on  advertising  and 
;  sales  promotion  questions,  and  to  make  minor  investiga¬ 
tions  for  individual  members.  The  reference  files  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  are  being  continually  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  addition  of  newspaper  advertising,  direct 
mail,  and  other  material,  to  aid  in  carrying  on  this 
work  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of 
the  Bureau. 

I  Bureau  of  Merchandise  Management 

The  Buyer  s  Job  Series — An  important  part  of  the 
j  Merchandise  Managers’  Division  activities  will  con¬ 


tinue  to  be  directed  toward  the  compilation,  editing  and 
distributing  of  merchandising  information  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  nature.  The  Buyer’s  Job  series  has  proven  to 
be  a  very  effective  method  of  getting  practical  and 
usable  literature  into  the  greatest  number  of  hands  at 
a  minimum  cost.  Last  year  more  than  100,000  four 
page  folders  were  distributed  to  buyers.  This  series 
will  continue  during  the  coming  year. 

Buyer's  Manual — The  Buyer’s  Manual  has  received 
such  an  enthusiastic  response  both  from  our  member 
stores  and  from  educational  institutions,  that  a  similar 
piece  of  literature  is  already  under  way  and  will  be 
published  in  book  form  at  the  end  of  the  current  year. 
Three  thousand  copies  of  the  Buyer’s  Manual  have  been 
printed  and  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
have  been  ordered  to  date. 

Research  and  Consulting  Service — An  increasing 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Division  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  conducting  minor  studies  in 
response  to  specific  inquiries  from  individual  members. 

Conventions — A  Joint  Convention  with  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division  will  be  held  in  New  York  in  June, 
and  a  Joint  Regional  Meeting  of  the  far  Western  States 
will  he  held  with  the  Controllers’  Congress  in  San 
Francisco  in  August. 

Divisional  Meetings  and  Studies — The  meetings  and 
studies  of  specific  merchandising  problems  by  the  six 
natural  divisions  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Divi¬ 
sion  will  continue  during  the  present  year. 

Merchandise  Control  Studies — Because  of  the  wide 
interest  in  a  practical  method  of  balancing  stocks  against 
.sales,  a  series  of  merchandise  control  systems  as  used 
hy  member  stores  is  being  assembled,  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed.  During  the  year  every  department  of  the  store 
will  be  covered. 

Bureau  of  Store  Management 

Sales  Clerks'  Compensation — Application  of  the 
Sales  Clerks’  Compensation  Study  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Industrial  Research  Department  of 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
program  of  activity,  which  is  to  be  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  a  special  committee,  contemplates  studies 
on ; — adjustment  of  regular  salesi)eople  to  possible  sales ; 
stock  control  systems  and  the  duties  of  salespeople 
therewith ;  physical  layout  of  the  various  departments ; 
and  wage  payment  systems  most  effective  for  work¬ 
rooms,  service  departments,  and  selling  departments. 
In  the  interpretation  of  the  findings  of  the  Study,  local 
groups  will  be  organized  to  discuss  and  exchange  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  application  of  the  Study  to  specific 
store  problems. 

Simplification  and  Standardization  of  Supplies — 
Cooperation  with  the  Simplified  Practice  Division  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  in  conducting  a 
detailed  survey  of  wrapping  and  packing  supplies  and 
methods  used  in  member  stores ;  compilation  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  data  collected;  and  recommendations  pointing  to 
the  elimination  of  waste  through  the  standardization  of 
wrapping  and  packing  supplies  and  the  adoption  of  uni¬ 
form  wrapping  and  packing  methods. 

Store  Layout — Development  of  program  for  deter¬ 
mination  and  application  of  principles  of  modern  store 
layout. 
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Causes  of  Customer  Returns — Direction  of  and 
participation  in  the  program  of  the  Committee  on 
Causes  of  Customer  Returns,  involving: 

a.  Dissemination  of  manual  on  “Reducing 
Customer  Returns”. 

h.  Maintaining  active  propaganda  for  re¬ 
duction  of  returns  through  removal  of 
causes  within  the  store,  and  through  the 
promotion  of  an  educational  campaign  to 
the  consumer. 

Such  educational  campaign  contemplates  cooperation 
with  Government  bureaus,  better  business  bureaus, 
retail  trade  associations,  general  and  trade  magazines, 
business  research  groups  and  business  colleges,  and 
consumer  organizations. 

Workrooms — Study  of  the  operation  and  equipment 
of  workrooms. 

Miscellaneous  Surveys — Conducting  surveys  and 
studies  on  store  management  problems  for  which  need 
may  develop  during  the  coming  year. 

Information  Service — Answering  and  furnishing 
information  on  individual  problems  experienced  by 
members — continuous  throughout  the  year. 

Bureau  of  Delivery 

Study  of  delivery  costs  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  on  a  comparable  basis  with  delivery  exi>ense 
figures  reported  in  the  Harvard  Studies  and  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress  classification. 

Study  of  application  ol  Standard  Packing  Proced¬ 
ure  and  Unit  Packing,  from  the  stand^xiint  of  the  de¬ 
livery  department. 

Compilation  of  up-to-date  systems  in  the  delivery 
on  bonus,  training,  accident  prevention  and  terminology 
with  a  view  of  collecting  a  nucleus  for  the  formation 
of  a  delivery  manual. 

A  study  to  determine  ideal  and  efficient  methods  in 
Internal  and  External  delivery  operation :  Personnel 
Morale,  Appearance,  Design  and  Equipment  of  Dis¬ 
patch  Rooms,  Garage,  Remote  Station.  Warehouse, 
Painting  Process. 

Bureau  of  Traffic 

Survey  Service — The  Survey  Service  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  a  minimum  of  twenty  surveys  will  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

Receiving  and  Checking  Manual — A  Manual,  based 
on  a  study  of  receiving  and  checking  of  merchandise, 
will  be  published  to  tie  up  with  the  Price  Marking 
Manual. 

Concerted  Group  Effort  to  Reduce  Tare  Weight  of 
Shipping  Containers — A  plan  whereby  the  entire  Group 
membership  will  participate  in  a  continued  drive  to 
decrease  transportation  charges  by  reducing  the  tare 
weight  of  shipping  containers,  will  be  carried  out. 

Study  of  Transit  Insurance — A  thorough  study  to 
determine  the  kinds  of  transit  insurance  carried  by 
Association  members  and  the  rates  which  apply  on  such 
coverage,  will  be  made.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  will 
come  the  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  our  transit 
policy  should  be  revised  and  a  lower  rate  obtained. 

Protection  of  Association's  Transportation  Inter¬ 
ests — We  will  continue  to  protect  members  of  the  As¬ 


sociation  against  unjustified  attempts  to  increase  the  I 
freight  rates  on  merchandise.  I 

Consulting  Service— \We  will  continue  to  answer  in-  I 
quiries  of  our  members  and  .Association  meml^ers  on  I 
traffic,  receixang,  marking  and  stock  keeping  problems,  | 

Bureau  of  Personnel 

Studies — The  following  important  research  studies  ; 
are  planned : —  ? 

a.  Organization  of  Training  Departments  in 
stores  of  various  sizes. 

b.  Specialized  Training  as  applied  to  Selling 
Departments. 

c.  Contingent  Training. 

d.  Fashion  in  Merchandise  Training. 

e.  Evaluation  of  Training.  ! 

f.  Training  for  Juniors. 

g.  Induction  of  New  Executives. 

h.  Executive  Training. 

i.  Non-Selling  Training.  j 

Monthly  Service — In  order  that  the  members  of  the  t 
Personnel  Group  may  be  informed  on  new  and  interest¬ 
ing  phases  of  Personnel  Work,  the  discussion  of  some  | 
phase  of  employment,  training  or  welfare,  or  outline  of 
some  definite  activity  as  carried  on  by  a  member  store  | 
will  be  circulated  each  month  to  the  members  of  the 
Group.  j 

Executive  Course — A  one  week  course  will  be  given  j 
during  the  Summer  to  demonstrate  to  executives  ways  ] 

in  which  they  can  increase  the  production  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  under  them. 

Information  Sertnee 

a.  To  answer  inquiries  from  members  of  the 
Personnel  Group  and  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
members. 

b.  To  inform  members  of  any  dewlopments 
in  the  personnel  field. 

Cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Education  On  Promot¬ 
ing  Training  Courses. 

Bureau  of  Trade  Relations 

Millinery  Trade — Promoting  the  further  adoption 
of  the  Standards  of  Business  Practice  for  the  Millinery 
Trade  and  handling  complaints  of  unfair  practices 
registered  with  the  joint  Clearing  House. 

Silk  Trade — Publication  of  silk  report,  final  adoption 
of  Standards  of  Practice  for  the  Silk  Trade  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  joint  machinery  for  their  enforcement. 

Furniture  Trade — Preparation  and  publication  of 
report,  summarizing  the  results  of  the  individual  surveys 
conducted  in  the  furniture  industry. 

Furniture  Trade — Adoption  of  Standards  of  Prac¬ 
tice  for  the  Furniture  Trade  and  establishment  of 
proper  enforcement  machinery. 

Garment  Trade — Survey  of  Trade  Practices  in  the 
Cloak  and  Suit  Industry;  preparation  and  adoption 
of  Standards  of  Business  Practice ;  and  establishment 
of  enforcement  machinery. 

Other  Surveys — Similar  surveys  of  trade  practices 
•  in  other  industries  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable. 


(Continued  on  page  312) 
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The  Controllers’  Fomim 


The  Relationship  Between  Controller  and  Merchandise  Manager 

Presented  by  Harold  B.  Wess 
19///  Annual  Convention,  Joint  Session 

Controllers’  Congress  and  M erehandise  Managers’  Division,  February  5,  1930 


The  world  may  have  made  great  progress  in  trans- 
|H)rtation,  in  science,  in  government  and  in  all  the 
factors  which  go  to  make  up  our  great  civilization. 
Hut  the  elemental  instincts  such  as  love,  hate,  pain, 
hunger  which  are  really  motivating  our  daily  lives,  have 
not  changed.  Regardless  of  the  advancement  of  civili¬ 
zation,  a  violation  of  these  fundamental  instincts  will 
affect  us  the  same  today  as  it  did  thousands  of  years 
ago. 

In  government  we  have  presumably  advanced  through 
the  centuries,  but  there,  too,  w'e  find  that  the  elemental 
forces  that  determine  the  stability  of  a  government 
today,  as  thousands  of  years  ago,  are  still  the  same. 
Two  men  sitting  opposite  each  other  on  a  log  in  the 
forest  both  searching  for  knowledge  are  no  different 
from  the  big  universities  with  their  thousands  of  stu¬ 
dents,  scores  of  buildings  and  hundreds  of  professors. 

Big  business  today,  lie  it  a  big  industrial  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  big  department  store,  or  any  other  large  busi¬ 
ness  institution,  is  no  different  in  its  fundamentals 
than  the  small  unit  of  a  century  ago.  After  all  it  takes 
many  machines  to  turn  out  a  shoe  today ;  but  the  best 
all  the  machines  can  do  with  all  the  systems  put  to¬ 
gether  is  to  turn  out  a  shoe  approximately  the  equal  of 
the  shoe  produced  by  the  hand  shoemaker  a  long  time 
ago. 

As  our  institutions,  lie  they  business,  governmental, 
educational  or  social  become  larger  and  larger,  we  are 
much  more  apt  to  forget  that  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
approximate  the  original  small  and  complete  unit  from 
which  the  present  day  giants  have  grown. 

Coordination — We  talk  about  the  functions  of  a  con¬ 
troller;  the  functions  of  a  merdiandise  manager.  We 
are  apt  to  think  their  functions  as  related  and  individual 
jobs  rather  than  the  work  of  two  men  trying  to  do  what 
was  formerly  done  single  handed  by  the  successful  little 
merchant  from  which  all  of  these  big  institutions  grow. 
Unless  these  two  men  work  as  if  they  were  one,  they 
have  travelled  a  long  distance  from  the  ideal  of  the 
perfectly  coordinated  merchant  who  reduced  store  run¬ 
ning,  inefficiency  and  friction  to  a  minimum. 

Definition  of  Terms — As  in  all  good  discussions,  we 
must  first  define  our  terms  so  that  we  may  all  sjieak 
the  same  language.  Before  attempting  to  outline  the 
relationship  between  the  controller  and  merchandise 
manager,  we  must  first,  if  possible,  agree  on  the  type 
of  institu'tion  into  whidi  we  will  fit  them. 


If  possible,  we  must  determine  what  the  future  de¬ 
partment  store  will  be  like  before  we  can  answer  the 
(juestion,  “Where  does  the  merchandise  manager  and 
the  controller  begin  their  functions  and  or  how  do  they 
interlock  ?’’ 

Why  is  it  that  so  far  the  best  earnings,  the  greatest 
and  soundest  growth  has  been  made  by  individual  out¬ 
standing  department  stores  ?  Why  is  it  that  so  far  chain 
and  mail  order  houses  who  have  attempted  to  go  into 
department  store  operations  have  not  been  successful? 
Why  is  it  that  individual  department  stores  formed 
into  chain  stores  have  so  far  not  lieen  successful?  I 
say  so  far,  because  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  judge.  The 
facts,  however,  are  pertinent.  It  is  individual  stores 
like  Macy,  Filene,  Hudson,  Bamberger,  Halle  among 
a  long  list  of  others,  who  have  made  the  best  showing 
in  net  profit  and  who  have  shown  consistent  growth. 
Their  trend  has  always  been  upward  and  seldom  or 
never  did  they  zigzag  precariously. 

■Avoid  Competition — I  think  that  therein  lies  the 
answer  to  the  future  of  the  department  store.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  will  always  liave  to  be  a  complete,  dis¬ 
tinctive  institution  within  the  community.  A  depart¬ 
ment  store  will  be  successful  if  it  remember  that  it 
has  no  chain  store  competition  in  the  particular  sphere 
in  the  community  in  which  it  operates  and  thrives.  The 
healthiest  and  best  way  of  meeting  competition  is  to 
avoid  it.  It  is  my  honest  conviction  that  the  tyjje  of 
store  that  is  vulnerable  to  chain  store  competition  will 
ultimately  be  wiped  out  or  become  a  part  of  the  usual 
chain  store  operation. 

Creative  Merchandising — The  department  store  of 
the  future  will  do  more  and  more  creative  merchan¬ 
dising,  By  creative  merchandising  I  mean  that  it  will 
not  become  a  sub-station  for  manufactured  articles  as 
they  come  out  of  the  grist  of  the  mill.  It  will  create 
and  initiate  the  type  of  merchandise  which  will  be  more 
representative  of  its  store  as  an  institution.  I  believe 
that  creativeness  can  be  applied  as  much  to  a  $1.95 
pocket  book  as  to  a  $25  one;  to  a  59  cent  piece  of 
jewelry  as  to  one  costing  $59.  In  this  kind  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  I  can  definitely  place  the  functions  of  the 
controller  and  the  merchandise  manager.  With  the 
rapid  growth  of  stores,  too  much  time  is  being  spent 
by  the  average  buyer  and  the  merchandise  man  at 
figures,  and  too  little  at  merchandise.  Because  of  the 
inherent  complications  of  the  average  store,  you  will 
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find  that  the  merchandise  manager  and  buyer  usually  Merchandising  Facts — Now  let  us  come  to  sf^me  of  '1  ups  ; 
spend  from  50  to  75  percent,  of  their  time  at  their  the  merchandising  facts  themselves.  The  range  of  size  !||  feet 

desks  involved  in  clerical  details.  assortments  is  a  scientific  fact  which  can  only  be  ‘secured  I"  were 

Remember  that  at  the  outset  we  agreed  that  the  by  studying  figures.  The  degree  to  which  you  can  afford  !  I  mati 

nearest  we  could  approximate  the  thorough  job  done  assortments  within  your  own  department  is  not  a  matter  ‘  care 

by  the  first  merchant,  the  better  tlie  job.  The  first  and  of  judgment ;  it  depends  entirely  on  how  much  stock  :j  into 

original  merchant  knew  every  piece  of  goods  by  its  you  can  afford  to  carry  in  order  to  secure  the  i)roper  U  ente 

first  name.  Today  he  doesn’t  even  know  it  by  its  sec-  turnover  and  net  profit.  y  fash 

ond  name.  We  are  grinding  out  too  many  volume  pur-  There  is  a  very  simple  principle  in  merchandising  ''t  an.sv 

chases  as  through  a  sieve,  some  of  which  comes  through  which  says  that  you  have  no  right  to  carry  any  price  !  In  t 

in  the  form  of  cash  and  some  remain  in  the  form  of  line  in  your  department  at  which  you  cannot  afford  to  1' 

dross.  give  the  public  a  reasonably  good  assortment.  By  that  a  tr( 

Two  Phases— There  are  two  distinctive  phases  to  the  principle  you  ultimately  limit  the  number  of  price-lines  ;  sibl) 

merchandising  of  a  store.  One  is  conceded  to  be  a  carry  in  a  department.  By  a  very  similar  ).  solu 

science;  the  other  will  always  be  an  art.  We  have  been  principle  you  also  limit  your  range  of  style  assortments  whe 

rapidly  developing  the  science  of  retailing,  and  in  the  because  you  really  have  not  the  right  to  carry  a  particu-  whii 

process  we  are  burying  the  art  of  retailing.  lar  style  in  which  you  have  not  a  fair  assortment  of  ,  prcM 

The  science  of  retailing  is  a  matter  of  clear  cut  materials,  colors,  sizes  or  shapes,  depending  upon  the  j  V 

statistics,  facts  and  analyses.  If  the  average  store  owner  merchandise  you  handle.  All  of  these  facts  are  available  mig 

did  not  still  cling  to  his  old  fashioned  idea  that  his  through  statistical  studies.  j  can 

controller  is  just  a  recorder  of  facts  and  figures  and  The  principle  of  taking  quick  losses  on  mistaken  pur-  |>  that 

under  the  severest  penalty  must  not  stick  his  nose  into  chases  and  hence  of  automatically  reducing  such  mer-  [ ,  nue 

the  actual  merchandising  operations  of  the  store,  he  chandise  until  it  is  out  is  again  statistically  ascertainable  j  ; 

would  have  discovered  by  now  that  he  had  developed  controllable.  So  far  we  have  coveretl  phases  of  1  j  of  i 

a  person  who  could  contribute  to  scientific  merchandis-  merchandising  that  are  subject  to  pure  statistical  analy-  |  j 

ing.  Evidence  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  most  outstand-  which  I  believe  can  be  performed  through  the  ; ; 

ing  controllers  in  this  country  have  very  easily  switched  proper  control  organization.  That  is  the  science  of  ,  t 

to  merchandising,  or,  if  they  have  not  switched,  are  merchandising. 

doing  a  very,  scientific  merchandise  job  in  their  position.  The  Merchandise  Controller — The  job  I  have  out- 
What  is  Scientific  Merchandising?— It  is  merchan-  Hned  for  scientific  merchandising  will  ultimately  be  ; ! 
dising  by  known  facts  or  ascertain  facts  that  will  pro-  handled  by  a  so-called  merchandise  controller  or  by  the 
duce  a  net  profit.  Planning  sales  quotas,  for  instance,  controller  himself  depending  entirely  on  the  aptitude  ’  _ 

is  a  scientific  procedure  and  not  a  hit  and  miss  optimistic  and  training  of  the  individual.  In  the  last  analysis  we 
one.  How  often  have  you  seen  a  buyer  or  a  merchan-  may  evolve  an  ideal  organization  chart,  but  whether 
dise  man  plan  a  ten  percent,  increase  for  a  department  enough  men  have  the  ability  or  have  had  the  opportunity 
when  a  five  year  trend  for  that  department  has  shown  to  grow  into  a  particular  type  of  job  is  a  matter  which 
a  definite  decline,  or  when  the  trend  of  his  type  of  will  have  to  be  solved  in  each  individual  case.  Scien- 
merchandise  was  downward  in  the  Federal  Reserve  t'fic  merchandising,  as  I  have  sketchily  outlined  it,  has 
figures  for  the  district  ?  rapidly  reached  a  stage  which  should  place  it  where  the 

Assuming  that  there  are  no  miracle  workers,  it  is  thinking  is  done  in  terms  of  facts  figures  and  analyses, 
safe  to  predict  that  a  department  or  a  store  will  not  I  have  further  stressed  this  possibility  because  I  feel  ' 
drastically  alter  its  trend  at  any  given  point.  I  believe  so  strongly  that  having  the  scientific  merchandising  job 
that  inasmuch  as  open  to  buy,  advertising  and  other  done  for  him  by  the  controller,  the  merchandise  mana- 
expenses  are  based  on  sales  quotas,  it  is  very  important  will  have  more  time  to  do  the  big  constructive  and 
that  the  controller  have  a  hand  in  determining  these  creative  job  which,  after  all,  is  the  function  of  the 
sales  quotas.  There  may  be  exceptions,  but  those  ex-  merchandise  manager.  The  controller  is  the  Staff  of  the  : 
ceptions  will  prove  the  rule.  War  Department  in  Washington;  the  merchandise  man-  ; 

The  Scientific  Procedure — With  sales  quotas  set  we  General  in  the  field  of  battle.  One  without  j 

are  ready  to  lay  our  six  months  plans  and  determine  the  other  is  an  incomplete  unit.  ! 

our  month  end  stocks.  I'hat  is  a  very  definite  and  point  I  want  to  repeat  again  that  in  the  past  j 

scientific  procedure.  W’e  know  exactly  the  turnover  we  decade  we  have  been  so  busy  developing  the  science  of  j 
ought  to  have,  thanks  to  the  information  available  nt^rchandising  that  we  are  rapidly  losing  that  art  of  : 
through  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  merchandising  which  makes  one  merchant  distinct  from  . 
the  Harvard  Research  Bureau,  remembering  also  to  take  another.  With  that  understanding,  we  may  proceed  to 
into  consideration  the  turnover  trend  in  our  own  store.  merchandising.  ^ 

Sane  markons  by  classification,  and  discounts,  gross  The  Art  of  Merchandising — Suppose  all  the  depart- 
profits,  advertising  and  all  the  individual  elements  that  ment  stores  in  the  country  learned  to  carry  just  the 
will  ultimately  determine  the  net  profit  are  also  scien-  right  articles,  the  right  proportion  of  sizes,  the  right  I 
tifically  established  by  the  five  year  trend  in  your  own  proportion  of  colors;  suppose  that  each  had  a  staple 
department  and  store,  and  through  comparative  informa-  book  that  was  complete  and  carefully  controlled ;  sup- 
tion.  I  stress  the  trend  in  your  own  store  as  the  most  pose  that  each  had  a  model  stock  and  an  assortment  plan 
important  element  of  the  ideal  figure  because  any  drastic  that  was  scientifically  gauged  and  keyed  up  to  its  partic-  j 
and  optimistic  plan  of  raising  gross  profit  suddenly  ular  clientele;  suppose  each  store  had  an  absolutely  I 
from  its  normal  is  ultimately  dangerous  and  harmful,  perfect  control  assuring  the  right  markdowns,  mark-  I 
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lips;  siii'i'ose  the  sales  planning  of  each  store  were  per¬ 
fect;  Mipi'ose  its  procedure  of  filling  in  merchandise 
were  niider  such  absolute  control  as  to  work  auto- 
maticaHN  ;  supi)Ose  every  piece  of  merchandise  were 
carefullv  tested  in  the  laboratory  Ijefore  being  taken 
into  the  store,  suppose  each  piece  of  merchandise,  l)efore 
entering  the  store,  were  to  be  passed  upon  by  the 
fashion  bureau,  would  all  of  these  stores  be  alike?  The 
answer  is  obviously  "No”.  In  what  would  they  differ? 
In  the  art  of  merchandising ! 

The  merchandise  manager  today  is  so  burdened  with 
a  tremendous  amount  of  detail  work  that  he  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  merchandising.  The 
.solution  is  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  controller 
who  will  do  the  scientific  phase  of  the  job  for  him, 
which  as  I  have  repeatedly  stated  is  becoming  standard 
procedure  in  every  good  store. 

What  can  I  say  on  the  art  of  merchandising?  One 
might  talk  of  the  science  of  color  combination  on  a 
canvas  hut  what  distinguishes  one  artist  from  another  is 
that  jK'culiar  touch  which  makes  one  piece  of  work  a 
masterpiece  and  the  other  just  a  combination  of  colors. 

.Among  some  of  the  many  definable  phases  in  the  art 
(if  merchandising,  are  the  following : 

The  ability  to  gauge  public  demand. 

The  ability  to  sense  fashion  trends ;  that 
sense  which  recognizes  a  winner  once  the  eye 
is  .set  upon  it. 

'Phe  ability  to  add  that  little  extra  touch  to 
an  article  which  will  make  it  different  from 


its  competitors  and  far  more  desirable. 

The  merchandise  manager  must  have  all  of 
these  qualities  and  an  instinctive  love  for  hand¬ 
ling  merchandise  and  for  playing  with  it. 

The  merchandise  manager  must  spend  most 
of  his  time  with  his  buyers,  a  great  deal  more 
of  his  time  with  his  customer  and  more  time 
with  the  manufacturers  than  he  is  doing  today. 

He  must  translate  his  own  love  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  merchandise  to  his  salespeople. 

He  must  so  inspire  them  that  they  in  turn 
will  inspire  the  public. 

As  the  merchandise  job  is  organized  today,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  man  is  spending  too  much  time  countersigning 
orders  for  markups  and  discounts,  and,  alas,  too  little 
time  examining  the  merchandise  to  be  sure  of  its  source 
and  of  its  enduring  quality  as  well  as  its  fashion  cor¬ 
rectness.  He  is  spending  too  much  time  at  his  desk 
and  too  little  in  the  market.  In  the  department  store 
of  the  future,  the  merchandise  man  and  the  controller, 
provided  the  latter  has  adequately  trained  himself  for 
this  important  task,  will  work  hand  in  hand,  the  one, 
the  scientific  planner  basing  his  conclusions  on  ascer¬ 
tainable  figures  and  trends,  the  other  the  creator,  the 
artist,  the  man  who  enthuses  his  manufacturers,  his 
buyers  and  his  salespeople.  In  the  art  of  merchandising 
there  must  be  courage,  daring,  initiative  and  invention ; 
but  that  alone  is  dangerous.  It  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  conservativeness  of  the  science  of  merchan¬ 
dising  which  the  controller  can  supply. 


A  Reliable  Guide  for  Every  Store  Executive  Interested  in  the  Expense  Problem 


REPORT  ON  OPERATING  EXPENSES-1929 

Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University  for  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  by  whom  it  is  Authorized,  Sponsored  and  Financed 


In  checking  your  own  operating  figures,  these  vital  statistics  are  indispensable 

Firat — To  gauge  the  groat  margin 

Second — To  gauge  expenae  by  the  natural  diviaiona 

Third — To  gauge  net  profit 

The  report  ia  baaed  on  a  thorough  atudy  of  the  operating  expenaea  of  about  600  depart¬ 
ment  and  apecialty  atorea  located  in  vaurioua  parta  of  the  country.  It  gives  analyaea  of 
operating  expenaea  according  tq  volumie  of  tales,  rate  of  stock  turn,  percentage  of 
markdown  and  net  profit. 

^asis  of  distribution  of  sports 

One  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  member  of  record  for  each  store  holding 
membership  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

One  copy  will  be  mailed  free  to  each  store  contributing  information  to  be 


used  as  a  basis  of  the  study. 

Copies  to  members  of  Associate  Groups  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  ...  $1.50  each 
Copies  to  executives  in  member  stores  (not  members  of 

Associate  Groups)  .  2.00  each 

Copies  to  non- members  .  5.00  each 
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Interpretation  of  Departmental  Figures 

By  Charles  O’Connor 


From  the  mass  of  statistical  data  which  is  being 
collected  in  department  stores  today,  the  buyer, 
who  for  the  most  part  has  lost  his  academic  inter¬ 
est  in  figures,  often  times  finds  himself  in  a  quandary 
as  to  what  figures  should  interest  him  most,  and  why. 
Many  figures  over  which  the  buyer  has  not  the  slightest 
control  are  being  compiled  and  given  to  him.  In  spite 
of  this  mass  of  statistical  data,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
are  still  many  stores  who  give  their  buyers  little  or  no 
statistical  data  beyond  the  department  sales  and  inven¬ 
tory  shortages  at  the  end  of  the  season.  Between  the 
extremes  of  the  stores  which  give  no  figures  and  the 
stores  which  give  all  possible  statistical  information, 
there  are  a  few  fundamental  figures  which  each  buyer 
should  demand  from  his  store  and  of  which  he  should 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  their  relation  to  the 
operation  of  his  department. 

It  is  evident  that  all  statistical  data  which  are  given 
to  the  buyer  are  not  of  equal  importance.  It  is  highly 
important,  therefore,  for  the  buyer  to  learn  to  judge 
the  relative  significance  of  the  figures  reflecting  the 
results  of  his  operations.  The  figures  which  are  of 
most  interest  to  the  buyer  listed  somewhat  as  to  their 
relative  importance  are  as  follows : 

Department  Manager’s  Monthly  Report 

Last  Year  This  Year 

1.  Sales  for  the  Month 

%  Increase  or  Decrease  to  Date 

2.  Stock 

3.  %  Markup  for  the  Month 
%  Markup  to  Date 

4.  Markdowns  for  the  Month 
%  Markdowns  to  Date 

5.  Salaries  for  the  Month 

6.  %  Newspaper  Advertising  To  Sales  to  Date 

7.  Average  Salescheck  for  the  Month 
Average  Salescheck  to  Date 

8.  Orders  Outstanding 

9.  Refunds  for  the  Week  ‘ 

The  buyer  should  know  his  monthly  sales  in  com¬ 
parison  to  last  year ;  his  stock  figures  as  compared  with 
last  year ;  his  markup  for  ^he  current  period  and 
to  date ;  his  markdowns  for  the  same  period  and  to  date. 
He  should  likewise  want  figures  on  salaries  and  their 
relation  to  the  current  sales.  The  buyer  should  certainly 


have  a  definite  advertising  appropriation  for  the  season 
and  should  have  definite  information  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  expenditures  and  their  relation  to  the  department 
sales.  Refund  figures  are  important  and  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  currently.  The  progress  of  the  average  sales¬ 
check  is  likewise  important.  Because  of  its  very  definite 
relation  to  the  operations  of  the  department  it  is  often 


a  key  to  the  development  of  a  merchandising  policy. 
The  average  salescheck  for  the  current  ])eriocl  as  well 
as  the  cumulative  average  salescheck  is  enlightening  as 
it  indicates  whether  certain  contemplated  merchandis¬ 
ing  operations  are  warranted  or  advisable. 

Many  other  figures  could  be  made  available  to  the 
buyer,  but  if  he  will  make  himself  understand  and 
appreciate  these  fundamental  figures,  he  will  in  a 
large  way  be  able  to  judge  and  control  the  operations  of 
his  department,  so  that  he  may  achieve  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  result  of  all  business,  namely,  finish  the  season 
with  a  good  net  profit.  The  following  definitions  and 
discussions  of  these  figures  is  presented  with  the  idea 
that  it  assists  the  buyer  in  a  better  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  the  data  which  aflfect  his  net  profit. 

Sales 

Sales  for  the  department  for  the  month  and  accumu¬ 
lated  to  date  in  comparison  to  last  year  head  most  de¬ 
partmental  reports,  and  rightly  so,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  convenience  and  importance.  Profitable  sales 
are  the  sole  purpose  of  a  retail  business,  and  upon  sales 
all  other  figures  are  based  in  arriving  at  comparison 
percentages.  Sales  should,  of  course,  show  an  increase 
over  last  year’s  figures.  If  they  do  not,  trouble  begins 
and  no  end  of  alibis  and  explanations  follows.  But 
sales  should  be  better  without  sacrificing  markups  and 
unwarranted  expense.  Increases  in  sales  are  of  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  store  only  when  they  are  attained  on  a  sound 
basis  which  will  be  reflected  creditably  in  the  net  profit 
showings  of  the  department  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Sales  volume  without  profit,  except  for  expediency,  that 
is,  to  meet  some  temporary  condition,  cannot  be  justi¬ 
fied  from  either  the  point  of  \’iew  of  the  store  or  the 
customer. 

Another  factor  in  the  sales  increase  is  its  relation  to 
the  current  experience  of  the  sales  increases  of  similar 
departments  in  the  community.  A  five  jier  cent  increase 
in  sales  will  not  throw  great  credit  on  a  buyer  if  a  simi¬ 
lar  department  in  his  competitors’  stores  are  enjoying  a 
ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  increase.  Percentage  of  increase 
in  sales  figures  in  associated  stores  for  the  same  de- 
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partment  are  likewise  a  factor  in  judging  a  buyer’s 
operations,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  as  direct  a 
comparison  to  the  buyer’s  performance  as  the  current 
experience  of  his  neighbor  stores.  A  new  factor  in 
community  comparisons  of  sales  by  departments  has 
come  into  being  with  the  publication  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  figures  monthly  for  the  retail  districts.  These 
are  easily  available  and  should  be  studied  religiously  by 
every  buyer  interested  in  the  successful  ojieration  of 
his  (leparlinent.  They  give  a  composite  picture  of  the 
e.xperience  of  other  concerns  doing  the  same  business 
in  the  same  trading  area. 

If  department  sales  are  below  last  year,  the  buyer 
should  carefully  examine  the  other  figures  on  his  analy¬ 
sis  report  liefore  he  attributes  his  showing  to  such  gen¬ 
eralizations  as  weather,  bad  business,  style  changes  and 
a  host  of  other  general  excuses  for  a  bad  showing. 
He  should  be  sure  his  stocks  are  right, — complete  in 
assortment  and  sizes,  freshness  of  style,  properly  priced 
competitively,  and  up-to-date  in  relation  to  customer 
demand.  Xo  amount  of  long  sleeve  dresses  will  increase 
a  department’s  sales  when  the  demand  is  for  sleeveless 
frocks.  This  is  a  grossly  exaggerated  example  but  the 
buyer  will  usually  find  the  reason  for  most  decreases 
in  business  right  on  his  own  analysis  sheet,  on  his  stock 
control  records,  or  his  want-slip  tabulations  if  he  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  look  there  for  them.  If  he 
cannot  find  them  there  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  look 
elsewhere,  l^ecause  if  the  trouble  is  elsewhere  there  is 
little  or  nothing  that  he  can  do  about  it. 

.After  analyzing  his  stock  carefully  and  making  sure 
that  it  is  in  condition  to  warrant  a  better  sales  record, 
he  should  next  examine  his  own  advertising  and  that 
of  his  competitors.  If  his  advertising  allowance  war¬ 
rants  an  increase  in  newspaper  space  or  other  forms  of 
advertising  media,  and  competitive  conditions  are  right, 
he  may  improve  his  sales  by  doing  a  good  advertising 
job  for  the  following  month.  Next  his  selling  expense 
figures  should  be  analyzed  to  be  sure  he  is  servicing  his 
department  properly  with  the  right  type  of  salespeople, 
rightly  directed  and  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  their 
selling  job.  The  salesforce  should  have  correct  style 
information  and  sales  enthusiasm  for  the  merchandise 
in  the  department.  If  the  sales  force  is  not  doing  a 
good  job  the  salary  expense  figures  will  very  definitely 
indicate  it,  especially  in  a  season  of  declining  sales. 


The  second  important  figure  in  our  analysis  sheet  is 
stocks.  Stocks  are  ever  present.  Whether  they  be  high 
or  low,  fresh  or  old,  up-to-date  or  out  of  style  they  are 
the  liasis  of  sales.  When  sales  are  increasing,  stocks 
are  likewise  likely  to  be  increasing.  If  this  increase  is 
reasonable  and  the  stock  is  in  good  style  and  age  con¬ 
dition,  the  resulting  season’s  operations  are  very  likely 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  ideal  situation  is,  of  course,  to 
have  sales  increasing  and  stocks  decreasing  with  a  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  turnover  and  net  profit.  This  is  not 
an  unattainable  condition  for  a  wide  awake  buyer  be¬ 
cause  competitive  experience  shows  conclusively  that 
the  best  operated  and  most  profitable  stores  are  doing 
that  very  thing.  They  are  buying  with  method,  selecting 
with  the  best  style  and  good  taste  experience,  pricing 
their  purchases  competitively  and  selling  quickly  such 
merchandise  as  the  customers  want.  They  are  taking 


necessary  markdowns  early,  clearing  their  stock  and 
making  active  their  open-to-buy  allowtnce. 

If  stocks  are  being  increased,  the  buyer  shoukl  have 
a  very  definite  reason  for  doing  so.  If  stocks  are  being 
built  up  for  a  period  of  heavy  selling,  as  in  ready-to- 
wear  prior  to  volume  selling,  or  in  other  departments 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  high  selling  season,  and  the 
ljuyer  has  a  well  planned  selling  program  with  his  sales 
service  and  advertising  well  coordinated,  then  he  has 
little  to  worry  about,  assuming  that  he  has  used  his  best 
judgment  in  selecting  his  merchandise.  But  so  often  in¬ 
creasing  stocks  have  such  an  opposite  background.  They 
are  frequently  old  and  unseasonable;  cluttered  with 
merchandise  which  has  lost  all  sales  appeal,  with  dam¬ 
aged  and  shop-worn  goods  and  with  customer  rejects. 

If  stocks  are  increasing  and  sales  are  decreasing,  the 
buyer  had  better  pay  attention  to  the  danger  signal  and 
do  something  quickly  and  definitely  to  remedy  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  easiest  but  not  always  the  safest  way  is  to 
stop  buying.  Generally  when  a  buyer  stops  buying  he 
stops  selling  and  when  that  happens  everything  goes 
ott  key.  E.xpenses  rise,  the  sales  force  loses  enthusiasm 
and  markdowns  and  advertising  increase.  In  a  well  oper¬ 
ated  department  there  should  always  be  an  open-to-buy 
allowance  and. a  constant  flow  of  new  merchandise 
should  keep  coming  into  the  department  even  if  it  has 
to  lie  sale  merchandise  at  a  lower  markup.  It  is 
now  considered  bad  practice  to  shut  off  buying  even  at 
inventory  periods.  Some  stores  have  materially  in¬ 
creased  their  sales  by  insisting  that  staples  be  kept  up  to 
a  high  jKiint  even  in  inventory  {>eriods.  Other  stores 
liave  a  standard  rule  of  shopping  the  department  for 
staples  even  at  inventory  week.  The  better  remedy 
would  be  to  plan  a  very  definite  stock  reduction  pro¬ 
gram  with  emphasis  on  selling.  A  complete  and  careful 
e.xamination  of  the  stocks  should  be  begun.  All  nec¬ 
essary  markdowns  should  be  selected  and  a  definite 
list  prepared  for  the  approval  of  the  merchandise  man. 
Competitive  stores  should  be  shopped,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  prices  but  also  with  an  eye  to  style 
and  assortment.  After  this  has  been  done,  and  the 
buyer  has  satisfied  himself  that  he  is  on  a  par  with  his 
competitors  as  to  price,  style,  and  assortment,  he  is 
ready  to  write  up  his  advertising  and  selling  program. 
The  type  of  program  which  he  is  to  write  should  be 
based  on  the  finding  of  his  study.  He  should  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  honest  with  himself  and  his  store.  He  should 
take  all  necessary  markdowns  quickly.  If  his  stocks 
are  not  in  excellent  condition,  he  should  make  them  so. 
Then  he  is  ready  to  plan  the  type  of  sale  best  suited  to 
put  his  department  in  line  and  bring  up  his  sales  to  the 
desired  volume. 

Markup  on  Purchases 

The  third  important  figure  on  our  analysis  sheet  is 
markup.  Markup  is  the  key  to  successful  operation. 
No  buyer  can  give  too  much  attention  to  it.  So  much 
depends  on  markup  that  it  should  be  the  determining 
factor  in  all  purchases.  No  purchase  is  a  successful 
purchase  unless  it  can  stand  the  planned  markup  intelli¬ 
gently  arrived  at  for  the  department  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  Special  purchases  made  under  stress  of  de¬ 
clining  sales  and  priced  lower  than  the  planned  markup 
are  sometimes  necessary,  but  they  are  too  often  resorted 
to  in  an  emergency  and  caimot  be  rightly  called  success- 
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ful.  The  markup  is,  of  course,  the  difference  between 
the  unit  cost  of  an  article  and  the  price  at  which  the 
article  is  sold  to  the  customer.  It  should  cover  the  oper¬ 
ating  expanses  of  the  department,  allow  for  necessary 
markdowns  and  provide  a  reasonable  net  profit  to  the 
store.  It  should  be  competitive  so  that  it  will  not  un¬ 
reasonably  increase  customer  resistance  or  unnecessarily 
increase  the  cost  of  selling. 

Markup  is  the  real  test  of  a  successful  buyer.  Any¬ 
one  can  buy  and  sell  merchandise  at  a  low,  unprofitable 
markup.  Buyers  are  not  paid  salaries  for  doing  that 
type  of  operating.  The  buyer  who  can  demand  a  salary 
from  his  firm  is  the  buyer  who  can  so  buy  and  sell  his 
merchandise  that  it  will  carry  a  reasonably  good  mark¬ 
up  and  a  reasonably  low  markdown  figure.  A  high 
markup  generally  results  in  a  high  markdown  and  slow 
stockturn.  It  is  much  better  to  have  a  lower  markup 
and  a  lower  markdown  figure  than  last  year  if  the  net 
profits  improve  and  sales  in  the  department  increase. 
And  they  invariably  do  increase  under  such  conditions. 

Relation  of  Markup  to  Markdown 

Many  buyers  have  an  inclination  to  load  their  markup 
to  pro\’nde  a  cushion  for  end  of  the  season  markdowns. 
That  is  a  bad  practice  and  should  be  corrected  imme¬ 
diately  if  such  a  condition  is  indicated  on  the  analysis 
sheet.  Such  a  markup  policy  takes  the  prices  out  of  the 
competitive  area  for  the  community  and  slows  up  and 
increases  the  cost  of  selling  with  all  the  corresponding 
evils  of  heavy  markdowns  and  damaged  and  unseason¬ 
able  stock.  Markups  should  be  watched  with  a  hawk’s 
eye  and  kept  religiously  to  the  plan.  Every  effort  should 
be  made  to  reduce  them  so  that  they  are  reasonably 
competitive  and  an  aid  to  increasing  sales. 

If  the  markup  is  declining  the  buyer  should  be  on 
edge  until  he  finds  the  cause.  He  should  watch  his 
buying  more  closely  and  search  the  market  thoroughly 
for  prices  which  will  increase  his  markup  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  high  quality  of  his  department  or  increasing 
his  refunds  which  generally  indicate  dissatisfied  custo¬ 
mers  and  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of  his  buying.  He 
should  be  especially  watchful  for  new  resources  which 
can  produce  his  merchandise  at  better  prices  or  improve 
the  quality  and  style  so  that  they  may  stand  a  better 
marloip  without  slowing  up  the  sales.  He  should  like¬ 
wise  avoid  competitive  resources  which  may  be  the 
cause  of  increased  markdowns. 

Markdowns — Their  Cause  and  Control 

The  fourth  figure  on  the  analysis  sheet  of  importance 
is  markdowns.  Markdowns  are  the  adjustments  which 
every  buyer  has  to  make  in  his  selling  prices  because 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following  mistakes :  unreasonable 
and  unwarranted  original  markup  resulting  in  non-com¬ 
petitive  selling  prices ;  over-buying  of  style  items  before 
a  style  has  been  established ;  over-buying  of  style  items 
at  the  end  of  the  season ;  poor  stock  control ;  reordering 
of  slow  sellers ;  poor  judgment  in  style ;  poor  size  as¬ 
sortments  ;  poor  stockkeeping ;  damaged  merchandise 
and  customer’s  adjustments ;  and  customers’  rejections 
and  returns.  A  certain  amount  of  markdowns  are  nec¬ 
essary  due  to  human  frailties  in  judgment,  but  the 
average  buyer  has  so  many  aids  today  which  he  can 
call  to  his  assistance  in  buying,  if  he  only  will  do  so, 
that  high  markdowns  are  really  chargeable  to  him  alone. 
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A  smart  buyer  will  watch  his  markdown  per  cent  | 
carefully  before  it  becomes  the  noose  around  his  neck 
which  will  end  his  buying  career.  The  buyer  should  j 
know  the  reason  for  every  markdown  before  he  author*  I : 
izes  it.  If  it  is  competition  he  should  readjust  his 
original  markup  or  change  bis  resource  and  overcome  | 
the  competition  by  better  buying.  If  it  is  poor  selling 
he  should  improve  his  sales  force  and  develop  a  real  | 
enthusiasm  for  his  purchases  on  the  part  of  his  sales-  !i- 
people.  If  it  is  customer  rejection  he  should  make  a  I:- 
careful  studv  of  the  complaints.  If  it  is  bad  stockkeeping 
he  should  improve  it  by  having  a  better  stock  force,  ' 
or  perhaps  more  stock  people  are  necessary  to  do  the 
job  well.  Often  times  an  additional  stock  clerk  will  = 
earn  his  or  her  salary  many  times  over  in  a  decreased  ^ 
markdown  figure  for  the  department.  If  it  is  promo-  j  ‘ 
tional  remainders  he  should  plan  his  promotions  more  ; 
carefully  and  make  suitable  arrangements  for  the  dis-  S 
posal  of  the  unsold  balance.  Promotional  remainders  I- 
have  an  uncanny  way  of  getting  into  stock  rooms  in  a  t: 
way  that  never  shows  up  until  inventory  day,  and  then  ■  I 
a  great  reduction  is  the  only  way  of  moving  them.  Un-  i ' 
fortunately  that  is  the  very  time  when  the  markdown 
percentage  is  unable  to  withstand  the  onslaught.  h 

Markdowns  Should  Be  Carefully  Watched 

Careful  watching  of  the  markdown  percentage  can-  i 
not  be  too  greatly  stressed.  If  the  figure  is  g^ven  for 
the  current  month  as  well  as  to  date,  it  will  help  the  i 
buyer  greatly  because  it  is  much  easier  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  last  month’s  performance  by  an  immediate  analy¬ 
sis  or  by  rechecking  than  it  is  to  try  and  remember  the  i 
mistakes  which  caused  heavy  markdowns  a  month  or  ; 
two  back  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  If  monthly  I 
markdowns  are  high  and  the  cumulative  percentage  is 
rising  to  a  danger  point,  which  is  the  markdown  per¬ 
centage  planned  for  the  season,  then  the  buyer  must 
watch  his  performance  and  be  sure  that  most  of  his  i 
reductions  are  in  and  that  he  can  finish  his  season  within  ; 
bounds.  If  this  cannot  be  accomplished  his  only  r^  | 
course  is  to  special  purchasing  which  will  stand  more  j 
than  the  planned  markup  and  will  be  of  sufficient  sales  | 
volume  to  cover  the  increasing  markdown  percentage. 
This,  however,  is  often  impossible  because  at  the  end  j 
of  the  season  competitive  conditions  are  usually  at  their  j 
worst  and  in  the  short  selling  period  left  generally  only  : 
a  small  amount  of  purchasing  is  permissible.  It  is  well  i 
to  remember  that  in  order  to  increase  the  purchase  I 
markup  one  per  cent  for  the  season,  an  increase  of  ' 
almost  four  per  cent  over  the  original  planned  markup  ; 
is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result  in  the  last  month  | 
or  two  of  purchasing. 

Salaries  i 

Salaries  are  one  of  the  largest  items  of  expense  in 
a  department  and  are  one  of  the  items  of  expense  over  i 
which  the  buyer  has  a  more  or  less  direct  control.  He  |‘; 
should  keep  the  percent,  figure  within  the  plan  and  be  i; 
certain  that  he  is  receiving  a  good  return  for  this  ex- 
pense.  If  the  jjercentage  is  rising  he  should  ferret  out  | : 
the  cause  because  it  very  directly  affects  his  net  profit  i 
showing  at  the  end  of  the  season.  If  his  percentage  ' 
is  rising  and  his  sales  are  increasing,  the  cause  is  likely  j 
to  be  inefficient  selling  on  the  part  of  his  force.  This  | 
should  be  watched  carefully,  for  one  bad  apple  has  a  fii 
great  tendency  to  affect  the  whole  barrel.  A  buyer  p! 
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should  be  accessible  to  his  salespeople  because  he  can 
install  more  enthusiasm  for  the  sale  of  his  merchandise 
than  any  system  of  efficiency  or  patrol  ever  devised. 
A  buyer  can  get  valuable  help  from  his  people  if  he  can 
gain  their  confidence.  He  should  be  on  the  alert  to 
recommend  increases  wherever  and  whenever  his  per¬ 
centage  figures  warrant  it.  It  is  wise  also  to  acquaint 
the  sales  force  of  their  efficiency  and  progress  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  selling  percentage  on  his  analysis  sheet. 
Salaries  are  the  direct  cost  of  moving  his  merchandise 
out  to  his  customers  and  the  efficiency  of  his  staff  is 
often  a  large  determining  factor  in  the  success  of  his 
department. 

Salary  e.xjx?nse  i)er  cent  may  often  be  brought  into 
line  by  the  employment  of  part  time  sales  clerks  or 
per  diem  salespeople  on  days  of  heavy  selling.  A  guide 
to  this  solution  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  Trans¬ 
actions.  This  is  frequently  supplied  on  the  analysis  sheet 
or  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  controller’s  office  or  the 
manager’s  office. 

Every  department  in  a  well  operated  store  should 
have  an  advertising  appropriation  carefully  established 


at  the  beginning  of  the  season.  The  buyer  should  plan 
the  expenditure  of  this  money  through  the  season  and 
watch  it  closely  on  his  analysis  sheet.  A  certain  amount 
of  advertising  should  be  done  regardless  of  the  sales 
figptre  to  establish  the  reputation  and  good  will  of  the 
department.  A  certain  amount  should  be  reserved  as 
a  sales  stimulant  and  a  certain  amount  for  style  adver¬ 
tising.  The  guide  to  the  use  of  this  advertising  through 
the  season  will  be  found  in  the  figures  furnished  on 
the  analysis  sheet  under  the  heading.  News^iaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Month  in  Comparison  to  Last  Year, 
and  the  Percentage  of  Advertising  for  the  Season  to 
Date  as  Compared  with  Last  Year. 

A  buyer  should  watch  these  figures  to  guide  him  in 
placing  his  advertising.  If  conditions  are  normal,  it  is 
advisable  to  nlace  most  of  his  advertising  in  the  early 
part  of  the  month,  for  at  that  time  his  charge  account 
customers  are  most  open-to-buy  and  his  competitive 
advertising  is  less  liable  to  be  on  a  price  basis.  It 
builds  up  his  sales  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  and 
gives  him  a  cushion  against  bad  weather  and  declining 
sales  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  permits  him  to  spend 
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THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL 

Why  Stores  Order  the  Buyer’s  Manual  in  Lots  of  Fifty  and  More 

Because  it  is  indispensable  as  a  reference  and  text  book — presenting  the  basic  facts  of  the  buying 
process — Merchandise  control  and  budgeting — unit  control — technique  of  price  lining  in  simple 
direct  style  easily  understood  and  successfully  applied  in  the  progressive  store  of  today. 

THE  BUYER’S  MANUAL  contains  265  pages — 24  chapters,  each 
treating  a  separate  subject,  with  review  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter. 

OUTSTANDINGLY  SUCCESSFUL  STORES  apply  few  and  sur-  1 
prisingly  simple  principles  of  operation.  It  is  these  principles 
which  are  presented  in  this  book.  There  are  chapters  on: 

Problems  of  Retail  Merchandising — The  Buyer,  a  De-  ; 

partment  Manager — Establishing  Price  Lines  and  As¬ 
sortments — Control  of  Slow-Moving  Merchandise — Econ¬ 
omics  of  Fashion  —  Buying  Principles  and  Policies —  | 

Turnover — Merchandise  Planning  and  Control — Model  ' 

Stocks — Markdowns — The  Rating  of  Resources. 

DR.  PAUL  H.  NYSTROM  says:  “The  copy  of  The  Buyer’s  Manual  ! 
has  just  reached  me.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  this  excellent  i 
piece  of  work.  I  know  of  no  trade  association  that  has  accomplished  I 
anything  like  it.  Altogether  it  is  a  helpful  and  inspiring  book, 
worthy  of  gong  into  the  hands  of  every  buyer.” 

The  book  is  $2.00  a  copy  to  members  of  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
($3.00  to  non-members) 

Merchandise  Managers'  Dh-ision,  .V.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

225  West  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MANUAL  FOR  EVERY  BUYER" 


Buyer’s  Manual 
Practical,  Well 
Written  Volume 

By  ABBZAiniEB  KAYX.XN 

i  The  men  who  have  written  the  vari- 
I  ous  chapters  of  the  manual  are  men 
'  — and  women,  too — who  have  for  a  long 
time  been  students  of  the  game  of  re¬ 
tailing  —  Runkle.  Hoving,  Silbert, 

*  Hughes,  Vorenberg.  Taylor.  Nystrom, 
Dorothy  Shaver,  Fanny  Arms,  Levy, 
Goold,  Prl,  Guernsey.  Moeser.  Deland, 
and  Jarvis.  They  are  specialists  in 
different  fields  of  store  management  and 
administration,  but  they  are  all  store¬ 
wide  individuals  i>ossessing  appreciation  , 
of  the  other  fellow’s  sphere  of  activity,  i 
They  are  not  theorists.  They  talk  from  , 
a  ripe  experience  gained  in  actual  store  ‘ 
work.  What  they  say  is  not  only  logical 
but  practicable.  And  what  is  more  im-  ; 
portant  in  an  instruction  manual — the 
presentations  are  extremely  well  written. 

— Women’s  Wsor,  March  6tA,  1980.  , 

Note:  Make  check  payabie  to 
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The  Bulletin 


Personnel  and  Training  Ideas  /or  Retail  Store — THE  PERSONNEL  GROI'P 


Training  Department — Halle  Bros.  Co. 

By  Betsy  A.  Campbell.  Director  of  Training,  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


IN  (lisciissing  a  Training 
Department  we  feel  it  is 
necessary  to  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  into  considera¬ 
tion  : 

I.  The  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

II.  The  personnel  or¬ 
ganization  which  is 
to  carry  out  these 


III.  The  technique  which  improve  their  tra 

IS  used  to  accom-  ■ 

...  ,  .  ,  may  have  some  mej 

phsh  this  work.  i  v 

^  I  Other  articles  will 

A  Training  Department  |  reeding  issues, 
has  three  main  functions; 

I.  To  transmit  to  the  '  — 
individual  members 

of  the  store  organization  the  policies  and 
ideals  of  the  management  and  to  provide  the 
technical  training  prerequisite  to  adequate 
customer  service. 

II.  To  make  each  person’s  work  more  interesting 
to  him,  individually. 

This  becomes  possible  when  one  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  informed  on  the  merchandise  he  is 
selling,  or  on  the  line  of  work  he  is  doing, 
that  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  and  as  an 
authority  on  his  subject,  either  in  the  selling 
or  non-selling  field. 

III.  To  make  it  possible  for  each  one  to  cash  in 
financially  on  the  time  he  spends  on  his  job. 
The  more  the  individual  can  earn,  on  either 
a  commission  or  bonus  production  basis,  the 
more  valuable  becomes  his  time,  not  merely 
•  to  himself,  but  to  the  organization  which 
employs  him. 

We  feel  that  Hugh  Chalmers’  statement,  “What  I 
can  earn  depends  directly  upon  what  I  can  learn,"  is 
the  backbone  of  progress  and  an  incentive  to  individual 
study  and  development. 

The  success  of  the  business  and  its  increased  net 
sales  is  merely  the  composite  picture  of  the  individual 
successes  and  the  individual  net  sales.  We,  therefore, 
consider  the  final  answer  to  practical  and  scientific 
training  is,  increased  net,  backed  by  increased  numbers 
of  satisfied,  repeat  customers. 


Th  is  is  the  first  of  a  .series  of  articles 
describing  the  organization  of  training 
departments  in  stores  of  varying  sizes. 
These  articles  will  describe  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  training  department,  its 
methods  of  operation  and  outlines  of 
training  plans.  It  is  not  the  aim  of  the 
series  to  set  up  standard  practice  but  to 
describe  successful  organizations  so  that 
other  stores  which  desire  to  change  or 
improve  their  training  organizations 
may  have  some  measure  of  comparison. 
Other  articles  will  be  published  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  issues. 


To  acconii)lish  these  aims 
the  organization  of  our 
Training  Department  is  set 
up  along  the  following  per¬ 
sonnel  lines. 


scribe  the  respon-  I.  Training  Director. 

ng  department,  its  II.  Training  Depart- 

a  and  outlines  of  ment  Assistants,  as- 
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ure  of  comparison.  •  System  Instructor 

;  published  in  sue- 

V .  Department  Clerical. 

j  There  are  five  main  Mer- 
chaiidlse  Dlvisions  in  our 
store,  which  include: 

I.  Women’s,  Misses’,  Girls’  and  Infants’  ready- 
to-wear. 

II.  Men’s  and  Boys’  ready-to-wear. 

III.  Small  wares,  yardage  and  domestics. 

I\'A  Home  Furnishings  and  Interior  Decoration. 

V.  Down  Stairs  Store. 

There  is  a  Training  Assistant  assigned  to  each  of 
these  main  divisions.  This  assistant  conducts  a  meeting 
daily  in  a  selling  department.  The  subjects  discussed 
include  a  wide  range  and  have  definitely  to  do  with 
the  current  needs  in  each  individual  department.  These 
meetings  are  attended  not  only  by  the  salespeople,  but 
also  by  the  buyers  (unless  in  the  market),  assistant 
buyers,  and  often  the  floor  managers,  the  division  super¬ 
intendent  for  that  floor,  the  assistant  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger,  and  occasionally  the  merchandise  manager.  The 
following  list  illustrates  the  subjects  that  we  have  used 
in  the  Home  Furnishing  Division  during  the  last  six 
months : 

I.  System  and  Store  Policies — (Black  board 
used  in  the  departments.) 

1.  Measure  sheets 

a.  Their  use. 

b.  Our  responsibility  concerning  them. 

2.  Estimate  sheets. 

a.  How  to  read  and  use  them. 

3.  Necessary  follow  up  with  customers  on 
drapery  orders. 
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4.  Correct  advice  to  slip  cover  aistomers. 

5.  The  use  of  the  want  slip. 

II.  Salesmaiuhip. 

1.  What  is  professional  salesmanship? 

2.  The  importance  of  “follow-up” 

3.  How  to  build  a  clientele. 

4.  The  additional  sale. 

5.  “Trading  up” 

6.  The  January  quota  race. 

7.  Opportunities  for  selling  in  the  February 
Furniture  Sale. 

8.  Selling  ideas,  rather  than  price. 

9.  Demonstration  sales  incorporating  sales¬ 
manship  and  merchandise  knowledge  (in 
all  departments  in  this  group). 

III.  Color,  Line  and  Design. 

1.  Purpose  of  departmental  displays. 

2.  Principles  of  display. 

3.  Correct  spacing  in  departmental  display. 

4.  Color  schemes,  coordination  of  dra¬ 
peries  and  carpets  with  accessories  of  art 
wares  and  lamps. 

5.  Correct  combinations  of  furniture  for 
floor  displays. 

6.  Color  combinations  for  kitchens. 

IV.  Merchandise  Information. 

1.  English  Period  Furniture  (12  meetings). 

a.  Historical  background  and  living  con¬ 
ditions. 

b.  Correct  rugs,  hangings  and  accesso¬ 
ries  for  Gothic,  Tudor,  Elizabethan, 
Jacobean,  William  and  Mary,  Queen 
.\nne  and  Georgian  furniture. 

2.  French  Periods. 

a.  French  Provincial,  historical  back¬ 
ground  with  coordination  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  draperies,  lamps,  car¬ 
pets  and  art  wares. 

b.  Wide  spread  influence  of  Louis  XIV. 

3.  Care  of  furniture. 

4.  Furniture  construction. 

5.  Woods  and  finishes. 

6.  Process  of  hand  blocking  drapery  ma¬ 
terials. 

7.  Knowledge  of  textiles  necessary  in  ad¬ 
vising  customers  buying  draperies. 

8.  Upholstery  fabrics. 

9.  Oriental  rugs  (series  of  eight  meetings — 
illustrated  with  departmental  merchan¬ 
dise). 

10.  Selling  points  and  construction  of  Wiltons 
and  Axministers. 

11.  Difference  between  wool  and  worsted  rug 
yams. 

12.  Construction  of  Beddings. 

a.  Springs. 

b.  Mattresses. 


13.  Style  information  in  furniture,  draperies 
and  accessories. 

The  work  of  the  Department  is  accomplished  by  a 
combination  of  centralised  and  decentralised  training 
and  is  augmented  by  the  departmental  meetings  whidi 
are  conducted  by  the  Buyers,  Assistant  Buyers,  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers  and  their  Assistants  and  the  Heads 
of  the  Non- Selling  sections. 

A.  Centralized  Training  (largely  class  work). 

I.  System  for 

1.  Accommodation  desk  clericals. 

2.  Assistant  buyers. 

3.  Assistant  merchandise  managers. 

4.  Buyers. 

5.  Cashiers. 

6.  Charge  authorizers. 

7.  Complaint  Clericals. 

8.  Division  superintendents. 

9.  Elevator  operators. 

10.  Floor  boys. 

11.  Floor  managers. 

12.  Fur  storage  clericals. 

13.  Garment  checkers. 

14.  Inspectors. 

15.  Mail  order  clericals. 

16.  Packers. 

17.  Salespeople  (Regular  and  Extras). 

18.  Stock  People. 

19.  Telephone  Shoppers. 

II.  Store  Directory. 

III.  Trips  Through  the  Store  for  new  employees. 

1.  Guides  trained  to  conduct  guests  through 
the  store. 

IV.  Salesmanship. 

1 .  Regular  and  extra  new  salespeople  ( 10 
hour  course). 

2.  Master  class  (12  hours)  for  salespeople 
who  have  sold  in  our  own  store  for  a  term 
of  vears. 

y.  Textiles  (2S  hours) . 

1.  Also  trips  through  the  Cleveland  Worsted 
Mills  and  Industrial  Rayon  Plant. 

yi.  Junior  promotional  class  (18  hours), 
yil.  Psychology  of  leadership  (16  hours) — for 
buyers  and  heads  of  non-selling  sections, 
y III.  Executive  Training  Class  (60  hours). 

IX.  Background  for  art  appreciation  (35  hours). 

1.  Applied  especially  to  interior  decoration. 
X.  Training  in  Halle  Bros.  Co.  Branch  Stores. 
XL  Centralized  files  are  maintained  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Merchandise  information  concerning  all 
selling  departments  and  data  on  many  non¬ 
selling  departments. 

a.  Clippings  are  filed  (by  subjects) 
from  Trade  Papers,  Magazines, 


{Continued  on  page  305) 
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Explosion  Insurance 

By  John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance 


The  introduction  of  such  modern  devices  as  auto¬ 
matic  hot  water  heaters,  refrigerating  equipment, 
oil  burners,  etc.,  emphasizes  the  need  for  explosion 
coverage  in  addition  to  protection  against  the  hazard 
of  boiler  explosion  insurance  now  carried  by  many  of 
our  members. 

The  New  York  Standard  Fire  Policy  states  that  “un¬ 
less  otherwise  provided  by  agreement  in  writing  added 
hereto  the  Company  shall  not  be  liable  for  loss  or  dam¬ 
age  occurring  by  explosion***,  unless  fire  ensues,  and 
in  that  event,  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire  only.” 

The  standard  fire  policies  of  a  number  of  other  states 
read  as  follows  or  similarly  so:  “This  Company  shall 
not  be  liable  for  loss  caused  by  explosion  of  any  kind 
(unless  fire  ensues,  and,  in  that  event,  for  the  damage 
by  fire  only).” 

The  Fallen  Building  Clause  of  the  standard  policy, 
which  reads  “if  a  building  or  any  material  part  thereof 
falls  except  as  the  result  of  a  fire,  all  insurance  by  this 
policy  on  such  buildings  or  its  contents  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  cease,”  offers  another  restriction  to  the  fire  policy. 

Explosion  insurance  exists  largely  because  of  the 
foregoing  exclusions  and  exemptions  and  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  Association  members  the  more  common 
forms  of  Boiler  as  well  as  Straight  Explosion  insurance 
are  discussed. 

The  Boiler  Policy  written  only  by  casualty  com¬ 
panies  covers: 

1.  Loss  caused  by  the  explosion,  collapse  or 
rupture  of  any  power  or  heating  boiler  to¬ 
gether  with  its  fittings  up  to  the  first  valve 
nearest  to  the  insured  boiler.  For  an  addi¬ 
tional  premium  the  policy  may  be  extended 
to  include  the  main  steam  pipes  leading 
from  the  boiler  to  and  including  valves  on 
engines  and  pumps ;  and  for  a  further  addi¬ 
tional  premium  the  policy  can  be  extended 
to  include  all  pipes  subject  to  steam  pres¬ 
sure. 

2.  Damage  to  other  property  of  assured. 

3.  Damage  to  property  of  others  for  which  as¬ 
sured  would  be  liable. 

4.  Expediting  Charges — The  cost  of  items  of 
temporary  repair  and/or  expediting  the 
repair  of  the  property. 

5.  The  assured  liability  for  death  or  injury 
sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  not  in 
the  employ  to  the  insured. 

6.  The  cost  of  all  legal  proceedings  caused  by 
the  accident.  The  Company  under  the 
policy  agrees  to  defend  the  insured  against 
claims. 

Losses  Not  Covered: 

1.  Any  loss  from  fire. 

2.  Loss  from  delay  or  interruption  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


3.  Loss  from  lack  of  power,  light,  heat,  re¬ 
frigeration. 

4.  Loss  from  any  indirect  result  of  accident. 

5.  Any  liability  to  employees  imposed  by 
workmens  compensation  law. 

The  policy  does  not  provide  indemnity  for  cracks 
that  develop  in  the  sections  of  cast  iron  boilers  of  any 
design.  Cast  iron  at  the  best,  even  when  not  subjected 
to  any  great  stress  is  extremely  brittle  material.  Most 
companies  will  extend  the  policy  to  cover  cracking  or 
fracturing  upon  payment  of  an  additional  premium. 

Oil  burners  are,  perhaps,  more  subject  to  explosion 
hazards  than  coal  fired  boilers  and  explosion  damage 
from  this  can  be  covered  under  a  Straight  Explosion 
policy. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Insurance  Bureau  the  most 
important  feature  of  a  steam  boiler  explosion  policy 
is  the  inspection  service  provided  by  the  company. 
Technically,  trained  men  are  employed  and  they  are 
especially  skilled  in  the  detection  of  flaws.  We  con¬ 
sider  this  service  worth  more  than  the  premium  cost. 
It  is  said  that  more  than  1200  serious  boiler  accidents 
occur  each  year  and  that  one  l)oiIer  in  every  .seven 
possesses  dangerous  defects. 

Rates  and  Premiums — Boiler  policies  are  usually 
written  for  three  years  and  rates  are  built  up  on  three 
separate  charges:  (a)  the  basic  charge  for  the  highest 
limit  per  accident  (b)  the  location  charge  (c)  the  rate 
for  each  boiler  or  device  determined  from  manual 
classifications. 

A  deductible  clause  policy  can  be  obtained  with  a 
compensating  reduction  in  premium. 

Insurance  may  be  suspended  at  the  request  of  the 
insured  but  such  request  must  be  filed  30  days  before 
becoming  effective.  Premiums  are  refunded  for  sus¬ 
pension  in  excess  of  30  days. 

Straight  or  Miscellaneous  Explosion — This  policy 
written  by  fire  insurance  companies  covers  (subject 
to  the  conditions  of  the  policy)  against  all  direct  loss 
or  damage  by  explosion  (excluding  explosion  originat¬ 
ing  with  steam  boilers,  pipes,  fly  wheel,  engines  and 
machinery  connected  therewith  and  operated  thereby). 
This  means  that  it  will  cover  loss  or  damage  to  the 
insured  property  whether  the  explosion  originates  with¬ 
in  the  walls  of  the  building  insured,  or  elsewhere. 

Losses  Not  Covered: 

1.  Loss  or  damage  by  fire. 

2.  Loss  beyond  actual  cash  value. 

3.  Loss  to  accounts,  bills,  currency,  etc. 

4.  Loss  by  theft. 

5.  Damage  to  any  automobile  caused  by  ex¬ 
plosion  originating  within  the  automobile. 

6.  Loss  caused  by  military  or  naval  forces  or 
foreign  enemies. 

7.  Unless  liability  is  specifically  assumed  by 
endorsement,  loss  caused  by  order  of  civil 
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authority  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  con¬ 
flagration. 

Sewer?  are  Explosion  Breeders.  A  report  of  the 
U.  S.  llureau  of  Mines  indicates  that  lienzol,  carbon- 
monoxide.  ethane  and  gasolene  gases,  all  of  which  are 
explosive,  have  l)een  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
sewers  oi  a  number  of  the  larger  cities,  and  this  has 
l»een  confirmed  by  a  number  of  quite  serious  explosion 
losses  duritig  the  past  year. 

Oil  burning  heating  devices  are  now  being  extensively 
installed  throughout  the  country.  The  Straight  Explo¬ 
sion  Policy  will  cover  loss  or  damage  from  explosion 
of  the  oil  burner  itself,  or  the  explosion  of  accumulated 
gases  in  the  burner,  but  does  not  cover  loss  or  damage 
resulting  from  the  explosion  of  the  boiler,  neither  will 
the  policy  pay  for  smoke  damage  unless  there  is  an 
explosion. 

Many  sources  of  explosion  are  to  be  found  outside 
of  the  store  and  in  adjacent  buildings.  For  this  reason 


a  Straight  Explosion  Policy  is  desirable  because  it  will 
cover  outside  hazards  as  well  as  within  the  store  itself. 

Rates  for  property  damage  are  based  on  a  50% 
coinsurance  clause  with  a  credit  of  12^2%  for  a  60% 
clau.se;  22*4%  for  70%  ;  30%  for  80%  ;  35%  for  90% 
and  40%  credit  for  the  use  of  a  100%  coinsurance  con¬ 
dition. 

Policies  may  l)e  written  with  a  25%  coinsurance 
clause  provided  the  prorata  distribution  clause  is  used, 
and  then  the  rate  is  increased  50%. 

Mercantile  buildings,  excluding  contents,  may  be 
written  with  a  10%  coinsurance  clause  at  double  the 
rate. 

Because  of  the  low  cost  for  adequate  protection  and 
because  explosion  losses  are  increasing  due  to  the  com¬ 
mon  use  of  explosive  volitiles,  increased  activity  of 
strikers  and  criminals,  and  greater  congestion  of  build¬ 
ings,  this  type  of  insurance  should  receive  favorable 
consideration. 
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Indispensable  to  Every  Retail  Executive 


Th 


.HIS  study  of  Wage  Methods  and 
Selling  Costs  is  without  doubt  the  most  extensive  yet 
made  of  compensation  relations  between  the  retail  store 
and  its  selling  employees. 

Based  on  more  than  a  year’s  survey  of  sales  clerks’ 
individual  selling  records  in  typical  departments  in 
member  stores  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  it  was  made  in  1929  by  the  Industrial  Research 
Department  of  Wharton  School,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association. 


It  is  a  splendid  factual  presentation  of  this  most 
important,  yet  too  often  neglected  subject  and  will  be 
found,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable  to  every  retail  store 
executive  interested  in  sound  compensation  methods.” 


President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
President,  Best  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Th 


HE  book  defines  methods  of  wage  pay-  of  service  and  age  of  sales  clerk  upon  earnings.  It 
ment  in  stores,  and  illustrates  the  setting  of  quotas  for  makes  a  new  contribution  to  the  subject  of  returns  to 
the  selling  force  and  describes  methods  of  granting  customers.  Four  hundred  pages,  including  55  charts, 
employees’  discounts.  It  discusses  the  effect  of  length  119  tables,  54  appendix  tables.  Comprehensive  index. 


Send  Your  Orders  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
225  West  34-th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Eliminating  Wasteful  Practices 
in  the  Receiving  Department 

By  Rudolph  E.  Todd,  Training  Department,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
Presented  at  Traffic  Group  Session,  I9th  Annual  Com’ention,  February  5,  1930 


There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  can  look 
forward  in  1930  to  a  year  of  increased  sales  in  the 
retail  field  but  the  net  profits  will  depend  upon 
each  department  of  the  store  improving  its  plane  of 
service  without  an  increased  unit  cost.  Therefore,  the 
executives  of  the  Receiving  Department,  in  this  next 
year  must  scrutinize  more  carefully  than  ever  before  all 
unnecessary  practices  that  are  both  expensive  and  waste¬ 
ful.  Their  prompt  elimination  will  be  most  desirable. 

Eliminating  wasteful  practices  not  only  means  the 
elimination  of  red  tape  and  duplications  but  also  the 
additions  of  added  controls  which  will  prevent  waste, 
loss  of  time,  and  destruction  of  merchandise.  The  test 
of  any  additional  system  of  control  lies  in  the  benefits 
derived  in  proportion  to  the  expense — the  old  law  of 
diminishing  returns.  The  division  of  labor  within  the 
receiving  department  can  become  so  specialized,  so  de¬ 
veloped,  and  so  minute  as  to  cause  an  unwarranted 
additional  expense,  and  an  additional  problem  of  man¬ 
agement.  However,  there  are  many  practices  within 
our  departments  that  if  we  give  them  but  an  hour  of 
our  attention,  we  find  that  they  can  be  safely  eliminated. 
For  instance,  we  found  that  our  return  typists,  being 
centralized  in  the  receiving  department  office,  were 
distant  from  the  actual  return  room.  Invoices  and  other 
supporting  papers  had  to  be  carried  from  the  return 
room  to  the  clerical  offices  to  have  the  proper  credit 
memorandums  and  return  invoices  made  out.  Then 
these  outgoing  invoices  or  memorandums  had  to  be 
carried  back,  causing  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  work. 
There  was  no  proper  tie  up  between  these  two  closely 
allied  functions.  Furthermore,  the  clerical  offices  were 
overcrowded.  By  placing  the  return  typists  in  the  return 
room  the  waste  motion  was  eliminated,  production  was 
increased,  the  work  was  better  supervised,  and  the 
entire  function  was  centralized. 

There  are  several  functions  of  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  in  which  we  can  make  long  strides  toward 
more  efficient  management  and  thus  eliminate  waste. 

Automatic  Pricing  in  Receiving  Department — One 
of  the  most  serious  problems  that  has  confronted  the 
installation  of  an  invoice  procedure  lies  in  the  delay 
and  double  duty  imposed  upon  the  buyer  when  the 
invoices  are  first  routed  to  the  buyer  for  pricing  before 
having  the  merchandise  checked  against  the  invoice. 
As  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  buyer  sign  for  discrepan¬ 
cies  that  have  b^n  found  in  the  checking,  the  invoices 
must  be  routed  back  again  to  the  buyers’  file  to  await 
the  approval  of  the  buyer.  Not  only  is  this  system 
doubling  back  uj)on  itself  but  much  time  is  lost  in  the 
passage  of  invoices  while  they  are  lying  idle  on  the 
buyers’  file. 

If  the  pricing  of  the  invoice  is  delayed  until  after  the 
checking  has  taken  place  and  the  buyer  retails  his  in¬ 


voice  at  the  same  time  as  he  is  approving  and  passing 
the  invoice,  the  merchandise  will  be  left  lying  unmarked 
and  unsalable  in  the  marking  division.  There  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  economy  in  such  a  system.  Buyers  are  busy 
people  and  have  a  decided  dislike  for  system.  Any  addi¬ 
tions,  therefore,  to  their  duties  which  would  require 
more  of  their  time  spent  in  the  receiving  department 
would  be  cumbersome  and  difficult  to  maintain.  The 
solution,  therefore,  must  be  found  in  the  elimination, 
or  at  least  the  reduction,  of  either  one  of  the  two 
functions  in  the  buyers’  file.  If  they  could  be  combined 
and  still  have  the  merchandise  marked  and  ready  for 
sale  a  long  stride  would  be  made  toward  more  efficient 
management  and  better  feeling  between  the  receiving  de¬ 
partment  and  the  merchandising  departments.  To  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  then,  we  have  found  that  automatic 
pricing  of  invoices  by  the  receiving  department,  will 
.speed  up  the  process  and  relieve  the  buyer  of  detail 
by  reducing  to  a  more  clerical  operation  a  function 
that  heretofore  had  been  carried  on  by  a  high  priced 
executive. 

There  is  in  operation  in  several  large  department 
stores  at  present  a  system  for  the  automatic  pricing  of 
invoices  from  the  original  order.  Such  a  plan  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  for  it  will  reduce  the  delay  in  the 
buyers’  file,  but  the  plan  does  not  go  far  enough.  There 
are  many  departments  where  the  amount  of  re-order 
merchandise  is  large  and  the  duty  of  retailing  orders 
does  not  relieve  the  buyer  of  detail  work  but  only 
changes  the  order  of  the  procedure  by  placing  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  ahead  in  the  process.  We  found  in  forty- 
six  out  of  approximately  one  hundred  and  seventy  de¬ 
partments,  the  re-order  merchandise  is  of  sufficient 
quantity  to  establish  automatic  pricing.  By  maintaining 
in  the  receiving  department  a  price  file  for  this  stable 
re-order  merchandise,  the  buyer  does  not  have  to  take 
time  to  retail  any  orders  or  invoices.  This  means  that 
invoices  have  been  speeded  up  any  where  from  one 
hour  to  two  days  and  more.  The  invoices  after  having 
been  passed  by  the  order  checkers  are  handed  to  a 
pricing  clerk  who  retails  the  invoice  from  the  standing 
basic  price.  Any  permanent  changes  in  price  are  re¬ 
corded  on  the  file  cards.  New  merchandise  which  usually 
calls  for  an  inspection  by  the  buyer,  is  priced  on  the 
invoice  in  the  regular  way.  The  additional  initial  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  such  a  file 
is  of  little  consequence  as  compared  with  the  saving  in 
time  to  buyers,  to  the  invoice,  and  to  the  merchandise. 

Such  a  system  of  receiving  department  automatic 
pricing  can  be  worked  to  advantage  for  a  merchandise 
department  where  the  following  conditions  are  found 
to  be  true : 

1.  Where  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  re¬ 
order  merchandise. 
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the  day.  However,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
making  out  of  a  floor  requisition  by  the  salesclerks  not 
to  interfere  with  the  trade  on  the  floor.  In  some  de¬ 
partments  it  is  best  to  have  the  requisitions  made  out 
in  the  morning  but  usually  about  four  o’clock  is  the 
best  time.  This  will  insure  the  requisition  l)eing  filled 
that  afternoon  and  ready  to  l)e  sent  to  forward  stock 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  One  of  the  greatest 
economies  in  this  connection  comes  in  the  use  of  a 
mimeograph  requisition  form  which  contains  the  items 
carried  in  stock.  This  form  is  drawn  up  listing  all  the 
regular  stable  items  carried  in  both  forward  and  re¬ 
serve  stock  with  the  price,  style  or  house  number,  size, 
and  usual  daily  re-order  quantity.  The  salesclerk 
simply  checks  the  items  wanted  and  she  may  lower  or 
raise  the  quantity  wanted  if  her  stock  is  either  very 
high  or  very  low.  The  stock  arrangement  in  the  Re¬ 
serve  is  laid  out  in  the  same  order  as  the  listings  on 
the  mimeograph  requisition  sheets.  It  is  obvious  then 
that  eliminating  the  old  written  fonn  of  requisition  we 
have : 

1.  Reduced  to  a  minimum  the  problem  of 
legibility  of  requisition  for  no  longer  does 
the  stockman  have  to  puzzle  over  illegible 
;  requisitions. 

;  2.  In  overcoming  the  legibility  of  requisitions 

we  have  also  reduced  the  number  of  com- 
j  plaints  on  wrong  merchandise  delivered  to 

I  forward  stock. 

i  3.  We  have  reduced  the  time  spent  by  the 
salesclerk  writing  out  requisitions  in  long- 
’  hand. 

4.  We  have  increased  the  production  of  the 
stockmen  for  the  requisitions  are  made  out 
in  the  same  order  as  the  stock  is  kept. 

That  enables  the  stockman  to  fill  his  orders 
in  logical  sequence. 

5.  We  have  reduced  the  possibility  of  having 

j  merchandise  in  reserve  not  represented  by 

'  samples  on  the  selling  floors.  If  merchan- 

^  dise  had  been  allowed  to  go  completely  out 

*  on  the  floor  and  the  salesclerk  had  not  re¬ 

ordered  from  reser\-e  it  is  probably  that 
the  lost  sales  would  have  grown  tremend¬ 
ously. 

6.  We  have  reduced  the  number  of  emergency, 
requisitions  and  at  the  same  time  helped  to 
maintain  sufficient  quantity  of  the  item  on 
the  selling  floor. 

Such  a  system  may  be  applied  to  a  large  department 
such  as  drugfs  and  then  split  up  into  sections — one  re¬ 
quisition  form  covering  each  selling  counter.  The  sys¬ 
tem  may  also  apply  to  one  particular  section  of  a  large 
department  such  as  threads  in  the  notion  department. 
Or  it  may  be  used  in  such  a  department  as  curtains 
and  the  exact  bin  location  of  each  curtain  be  listed 
along  with  the  price  on  the  requisition.  This  can  be 
maintained  if  each  type  of  curtain  is  given  a  fixed 
bin  location.  The  filling  of  requisitions  then  becomes 
easier. 

Other  Possible  Savings — I  have  gfiven  in  detail  three 
particular  cases  where  more  efficient  methods  have 
eliminated  wasteful  practices.  I  shall  only  mention 
several  others. 

(Continued 


1.  The  extensive  use  of  the  revolving  rubber  | 

stamp  in  marking  instead  of  the  gum  label  | 

has  nearly  tripled  production. 

2.  The  ex{)erimentations  in  washable  and 

erasable  ink  has  made  possible  the  further  I 
use  of  the  rubl)er  stamp  to  gift  merchan-  i 
dise  such  as  l)ooks,  toys,  stationery,  and  t 
drugs.  j 

3.  The  centralization  of  the  ticket  painting  j 

machines  has  increased  the  production,  has  j 
decreased  waste,  and  improved  the  neat¬ 
ness  of  the  tickets.  ^ 

4.  The  examination  of  merchandise  for  work- 

manship  has  decreased  customer  com-  i 

plaints.  The  examination  of  merchandise 

in  handbags  during  one  week  totalled  9205 
pieces  with  1278  rejected  because  of  poor 
workmanship.  This  examination  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  entire  ready-to-wear  group,  f 

hosiery,  handbags,  scarfs,  yard  goods,  and  ! 

blankets.  :■ 

1 

5.  The  examination  of  C.  O.  D.  returns  from  P 

delivery  have  prevented  soiled  and  dam-  ‘ 

aged  stock  from  reaching  the  reserves. 

6.  The  sjx)t  checking  of  prepacked  merchan¬ 

dise  has  resulted  in  whole  shipments  being  i 
rejected  because  of  cancelled  damages,  or  ! 

inferior  quality  of  merchandise,  and  in¬ 
adequate  packing. 

7.  The  survey  into  the  problem  of  “lighter- 
than-wood”  containers  has  increased  the 
use  of  cardboard  containers,  thus  saving 
expense  on  the  cost  of  the  merchandise,  the 

cost  of  transportation,  and  it  has  eliminated  ■ 
the  clumsy  wooden  cases  that  caused  splint¬ 
ers  that  took  up  space,  and  that  were  ex¬ 
pensive  to  dispose  of. 

8.  The  auditing  of  freight  bills  by  our  own 
traffic  division  has  meant  a  direct  saving  in 
claims  collected  $6,700  of  over  this  past 
year. 

9.  Prior  and  slow-moving  stock  reports  rend¬ 
ered  to  merchandise  councillors  and  buyers 
has  moved  this  merchandise  from  reserve, 
thereby  increasing  stock  turnover,  making 
available  reserve  space,  and  avoiding  re- 
ser\^s  being  called  cold-storage. 

Training  Program  in  Receiving  Department — It 
would  be  strange  for  one  who  is  responsible  for  train¬ 
ing  in  the  Receiving  Department  not  to  mention  econ¬ 
omies  effected  through  the  training  procedure.  Since 
the  first  of  September  we  have  absorbed  into  the  de- 
jiartment  four  hundred  and  twenty-six  (426)  new  em¬ 
ployees  . . 

not  counting  transfers  and  promotions.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  influx  of  new  employees,  the  number  being 
greater  this  year  than  last  year,  the  cost  of  receiving 
to  the  cost  value  of  merchandise  received  has  been  de¬ 
creased  4.06%  over  last  year’s  figures.  The  proficienq 
in  the  marking  division,  where  there  is  maintained  an 
individual  record  of  production,  has  increased  9.75% 

If  this  figure  is  indicative  of  the  increase  in  production 
on  page  291) 
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Hosiery  Returns  to  Manufacturers 

This  study  is  a  part  of  the  general  program  of  the  Merchandise  Manager^ 
Division  of  the  National  RetaU  Dry  Goods  Association  to  bring  about  better 
understanding  and  closer  cooperation  between  buyer  and  seller  to  mutual 
advantage. 


THP'RE  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  cause  of 
disagreement  between  manufacturer  and  retailer 
is  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  each 
other’s  problems.  In  the  return  of  hosiery,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  both  the 
buyer  and  seller  must  exercise  judgment  and  leeway  in 
returning  hosiery  because  of  defects. 

A  short  time  ago  a  meeting  of  a  few  representative 
manufacturers  and  merchandising  executives  was  held 
by  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  at  which  the 
subject  of  hosiery  returns  was  discussed  with  the  idea 
of  bri^ng  about  a  better  understanding  of  each  other’s 
side  of  the  problem.  The  following  conclusions  were 
drawn  up  as  a  result  of  this  conference.  It  is  hoped 
that  they  will  stimulate  further  constructive  discussion 
and  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  buyer  and  seller. 

Common  Causes  of  Return  of  Ladies  Hosiery 
to  Manufacturers 

A.  UNWORN  HOSE 

1.  Holes,  runs  or  pulled  threads  when  found  in  that 
condition  in  the  original  packing. 

Such  defects  may  occur  during  the  handling 
necessary  in  stamping  and  boxing  after  the 
final  inspection,  and  therefore,  while  individ¬ 
ual  pairs  are  returnable,  and  should  be,  an 
entire  lot  should  be  returned  only  when  the 
defects  occur  in  such  numbers  as  to  indicate 
lax  inspection  or  careless  handling. 

2.  Defective  or  weak-looking  stitches  in  the  topping 
line  where  the  leg  and  foot  are  joined. 

If  these  defects  are  readily  noticeable,  they 
constitute  mill  seconds,  and,  therefore,  a  legi¬ 
timate  reason  for  return.  However,  slightly 
visible  distortion  of  the  stitches  may  result 
from  normal  processing  without  seriously 
impairing  either  the  appearance  or  wearing 
qualities  of  a  stocking.  The  judgment  of  this 
defect  therefore  requires  some  discrimination. 

3.  Irregularities  in  knitting  which  noticeably  affect 
the  smoothness  of  texture. 

Such  irregularity  is  usually  the  result  of 
sleaziness  or  dry  silk  in  manufacturing  which 
cause  the  knitted  loops  to  be  uneven  in  size 
and  shape.  The  condition  affects  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  stocking  but  not  necessarily  the  wear¬ 
ing  qualities.  It  constitutes  a  legitimate  return 
when  so  noticeable  as  to  affect  saleability  of  the 
hose. 

4.  Mis-mates  in  pairing. 

The  two  stockings  of  a  pair  should  be  of  the 
same  length  with  tops,  heels,  and  feet  also 
matching  in  length.  However,  the  manufac¬ 


turing  processes  and  the  nature  of  hosiery 
fabric  are  such  that  a  reasonable  tolerance  in 
pairing  must  be  permitted.  Absolute  uni¬ 
formity  in  pairing,  of  course,  is  not  possible. 

5.  Pronounced  “rings”  or  “shadows”  due  to  uneven¬ 
ness  in  the  raw  silk. 

The  nature  of  the  cocoon  fiber  and  the  reeling 
operations  are  such  that  a  certain  amount  of 
unevenness  is  a  normal  and  unavoidable  condi¬ 
tion  in  all  raw  silk.  Ringiness  is  a  matter  of 
degree  and  depends  upon  the  sheerness  and 
color  of  the  hose,  as  well  as  the  quality  of  the 
raw  silk.  The  judgment  of  the  stocking  or  lot 
must,  therefore,  be  on  a  comparative  basis. 
Hosiery  should  be  returnable  for  this  condition 
when  a  jiair  or  lot  is  found  to  be  obviously  in¬ 
ferior  to  other  merchandise  of  this  same  type 
and  color. 

6.  Pronounced  mis-match  between  leg  and  foot. 

When  the  foot  appears  noticeably  heavier  or 
lighter  than  the  leg,  it  is  due  to  a  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  yarn  or  in  the  tightness  of 
the  knitting.  This  defect  is  likewise  a  matter 
of  degree  and  should  be  judged  accordingly 
as  in  the  case  of  ringiness. 

7.  Uneven  dyeing. 

A  lot  of  hosiery  is  returnable  if  it  is  not  uni¬ 
form  in  color  throughout  or  if  it  is  not  a  com¬ 
mercially  acceptable  match  to  the  standard 
shade.  The  matching  of  colors  is  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  personal  opinion  and  the  kind  of 
light.  Consideration  therefore  should  be  given 
to  these  two  factors  in  judging  a  lot. 

8.  Oil  spots  or  other  disfiguring  stains  if  found  in 
the  original  packing. 

Such  defects  are  due  to  laxity  in  the  mill 
inspection  or  carelessness  in  subsequent  hand¬ 
ling,  and  hose  so  damaged  are  returnable.  An 
entire  lot  is  returnable  if  the  stains  are  found 
in  quantity. 

9.  Bulky  or  round  seams. 

If  the  seam  is  so  bulky  as  to  be  objectionable 
due  to  improper  adjustment  of  the  seaming 
machines,  it  constitutes  a  defect  and  the 
hosiery  is  returnable  for  faulty  manufacture. 
However,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
weight  and  type  of  the  hosiery  in  question  since 
a  heavier  seaming  thread  may  ^  used  as  a 
standard  item  of  construction  to  give  improved 
wearing  qualities.  The  measure  of  this  defect 
therefore  should  be  the  amount  of  fabric  taken 
in  on  each  side  and  the  tightness  of  the  seam 
rather  than  the  size  of  the  seaming  thread. 
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10.  Incorrect  packing  or  marking. 

This  includes  the  wrong  color  or  size  in  the 
box,  or  the  incorrect  stamping  of  the  hosiery 
and  labeling  of  the  box. 

B.  WORN  HOSE 

1.  Runs  starting  from  the  fashion  marks  or  narrow¬ 
ings. 

This  is  a  manufacturing  defect  and  is  there¬ 
fore  returnable  to  the  mill. 

2.  Holes  or  runs  starting  at  the  topping  line  or  cor¬ 
ners  where  the  leg  and  foot  are  joined. 

If  the  hole  or  run  is  found  to  have  been  caused 
by  lixe  breaking  out  of  a  defective  stitch  at  a 
point  exactly  on  the  topping  line,  the  hose  is 
returnable  for  faulty  manufacture,  but  if  a 
close  examination  indicated  that  the  break  was 
the  result  of  a  pulled  thread,  cut,  burn,  or 
other  accidental  damage  during  wear,  it  is  the 
wearer’s  responsibility  and  the  question  of  ac¬ 
cepting  a  return  from  the  customer  becomes 
one  of  store  policy.  Pulled  threads  can  be 
identiied  by  several  drawn  or  tig^t  stitches  on 
either  side  of  the  actual  break  which  may  not 
necessarily  be  at  either  end  of  a  run.  Acci¬ 
dental  cuts  and  bums  can  sometimes  be  identi¬ 
fied  by  a  close  examination  of  the  broken  ends 
of  the  thread. 

3.  Poor  dyeing. 

Stockings  which  have  been  correctly  laund¬ 
ered  in  accordance  with  the  directions  gen¬ 
erally  recommended  are  returnable  for  faulty 
dyeing  when  they  show  a  marked  change  in 
color  or  streakiness.  Hosiery  that  undergoes 
a  gradual  fading  with  repeated  washing  should 
not  be  considered  returnable  for  fugitive  or 
improper  dyeing. 

Comments  from  Members 

To  ascertain  whether  the  above  list  is  sufficiently 
representative  of  the  common  causes  of  hosiery  returns 
to  manufacturers,  copies  were  sent  to  a  number  of  stores 
throughout  the  country  for  their  comments.  The  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  seems  to  be  that  it  gives  a  good  picture 
of  present  conditions.  In  commenting  on  the  question 
of  returns  one  merchandising  executive  writes :  “The 
chief  difficulty  is  due  to  those  causes  which  require 
‘judgment’  in  arriving  at  what  merchandise  may  be 
fairly  returned  to  manufacturers  for  credit.  It  is  very 
often  difficult  to  be  perfectly  open  minded  in  the  matter. 
Frequently  the  colors  received  in  a  shipment  are  at 
great  variance  with  a  manufacturer’s  color  card.  This 
is  the  cause  of  many  misunderstandings.  Retailers  are 
very  liberal  in  making  hosiery  adjustments.  At  present, 
when  hosiery  profits  are  waning,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  revise  this  procedure,  and  arrive  at  one  which  will 
be  more  fair  to  the  vendor.  Customers  undoubtedly 
take  advantage  of  our  present  liberality.” 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  letter  of  an¬ 
other  merchandising  executive :  “Our  losses  from  cus¬ 
tomer  returns  of  hosiery  have  been  growing.  Of  course, 
a  part  of  the  difficulty  lies  with  the  customers  them¬ 
selves  in  the  use  of  the  hose  and  in  what  they  expect 


of  very  sheer  hose.  They  do  not  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  that  they  could  gjet  anywhere  near  as  much  ser¬ 
vice  out  of  such  sheer  hose  as  they  had  formerly  been 
getting  from  the  heavier  weight  merchandise. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  manufacturers  have  been 
rather  lax  in  their  inspection.  For  example,  within  the 
last  two  weeks.  I  have  had  occasion  to  take  up  a  situa¬ 
tion  with  one  of  our  manufacturers  on  account  of  a 
quality  of  hose  that  is  coming  into  our  stocks  from 
their  mill.  We  put  this  line  in  only  a  short  time  ago 
as  it  looked  like  a  very  high  quality  hose  to  sell  at  $1.95, 
but  we  were  very  much  disappointed  when  we  received 
the  merchandise.  I  happened  to  be  in  the  department 
going  over  the  hosiery  when  I  ran  into  a  situation  that 
appalled  me.  I  found  merchandise  that  was  scarcely 
even  good  seconds.  Immediately  I  gave  instructions  to 
have  every  pair  inspected  and  withdrawn  from  our 
stock.  This  merchandise  was  returned  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  point  that  manufacturers  should  keep  in 
mind  is  that  the  situation  is  not  taken  care  of  even 
though  they  may  accept  the  hosiery  for  return  and 
credit,  for  the  retailer  has  been  placed  in  a  most  em¬ 
barrassing  position  with  his  own  customer  when  he 
pulls  defective  hose  from  a  box  which  is  supposed  to 
contain  perfect  merchandise.” 

A  third  store  states:  “We  believe  your  list  of  hosiery’ 
returns  to  be  very  complete.  There  is  just  one  omission 
which  I  think  might  be  considered  and  that  is  where  the 
manufacturer  misrepresents  the  guage  of  the  hose — 
calling  a  39  guage,  a  42  guage,  and  so  forth.” 


For  Your  Calendar 

Merchandise  Managers’  and  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Divisions’  Joint  Convention. 

June  19  and  20 

Following  good  merchandising  practices,  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  and  Sales  Promotion  Divisions  are 
going  to  repeat  the  very'  successful  Joint  Convention 
which  was  held  last  summer. 

Time — Thursday  and  Friday,  June  19  and  20 
Place — New  York,  Hotel  Pennsylvania 

The  preliminary  plans  call  for  three  joint  meetings 
and  two  separate  sessions.  The  divisional  meetings  ot 
merchandise  managers,  as  held  last  June  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary  will  be  repeated.  Separate  sessions  will  be  held  tor 
Ready-to-Wear,  Ready-to-Wear  Accessories,  Home 
Furnishings.  Piece  Goods  and  Domestics,  Men’s  and 
Boys’  Clothing,  and  Downstairs  or  Basement  Merchan¬ 
dise  Managers. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  will  emphasize  in  its 
sessions  the  evaluation  of  advertising  media  and  *^he 
promotion  of  lagging  departments. 

These  meetings  offer  a  real  opportunity  to  discuss 
specific  current  merchandising  and  sales  promotion 
problems.  They  have  clearly  demonstrated  their  prac¬ 
ticability.  Put  the  dates  on  your  calendar  now,  so  that 
you  can  arrange  your  plans  to  be  present.  Suggestions 
for  topics  you  would  like  to  have  on  the  program  will 
be  verv  welcome. 
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Store  Import  Organization  and  Routine 

Detailed  Outline 

Presented  by  E.  Wedemann,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
Import  Mattagcrs’  Group,  19/ft  Annual  Convention,  February  5,  1930 


The  necessity  of  analyzing  the  organization  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  a  department  store  import  office  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  this  era  of  highly  effi¬ 
cient  and  keenly  competitive  merchandising  organiza¬ 
tions,  where  no  branch  or  policy  can  long  exist  without 
sufficient  justification  for  its  existence. 

It  has  been  definitely  established  that  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise  occupies  a  definite  position  in  the  sales  of  a 
modern  retail  organization.  There  are  certain  factors 
in  the  make-up  of  foreign  merchandise  which  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  self-selling  ability  of  imported  pro¬ 
ducts.  Style  and  goo<l  taste  are  becoming^greater  fac¬ 
tors  in  merchandising,  and  foreign  merchandise  helps  to 
meet  these  factors  because; — 

1.  European  and  Far  Eastern  civilization,  with  its 
great  background  in  art  is  able  to  develop  a 
style  and  taste  in  merchandise  which  cannot  be 
duplicated,  in  many  instances,  in  the  domestic 
market. 

2.  Cheaper  labor  in  foreign  countries  enables  the 
production  of  merchandise,  created  with  indivi¬ 
dualistic  taste,  at  prices  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  in  this  market. 

3.  There  is  developed  abroad  a  handicraft  in 
trades,  which  has  not  been  developed  in  this 
country.  With  the  present  trend  towards  the 
great  expression  of  style  in  merchandise,  this 
handicrah  has  a  decided  advantage  of  individual 
expression  over  merchandise  produced  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  merchandise  offers  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  in  increasing  the  sales  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  and,  consequently,  the  profits,  and  also  in  meeting 
a  definite  consumer  demand,  it  is  of  importance  that 
we  import  merchandise. 

Organization  Demanded — The  importation  of  for¬ 
eign  merchandise  on  any  scale,  large  or  small,  sets  up 
a  demand  for  an  organization  to  handle  the  purchasing 
of  this  merchandise  abroad  and  later  its  importation 
into  this  country.  The  advisability  of  having  separate 
European  organizations  in  the  main  merchandise  centers 
depends  entirely  upon  the  volume  of  foreign  purchases. 
Such  units  in  a  Foreign  Office  system  are  a  decided 
advantage  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  The  personnel  of  these  organizations  is  definite¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  selling  or¬ 
ganization  and  the  buying  public.  This  contact 
is  arrived  at  by  having  various  assistant  buyers 
of  the  European  organizations  come  to  this 
country  and  definitely  acquaint  themselves  with 
our  organization  and  its  needs. 

2.  These  foreign  offices  prepare  the  markets  for 
our  buyers.  They  must  select  the  best  sources 


of  supply.  •  They  must  constantly  seek  new 
sources  of  supply. 

3.  They  represent  us  in  all  our  business  dealings 
with  manufacturers. 

4.  They  acquaint  us  with  all  style  trends  and 
changes  which  occur  in  the  fashion  centers  of 
Europe. 

5.  They  handle  the  payments,  forwarding  and 
shipping  of  the  merchandise. 

With  these  points  in  mind  concerning  the  status 
of  our  foreign  organization,  we  come  to  the 
question  of  the  type  of  organization  which  is 
going  to  handle  the  importation  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  into  this  country.  When  discussing 
this  organization,  we  must  have  in  mind  an 
office  which  will  do  more  than  just  the  mechani- 
ical  operations  of  bringing  merchandise  into  the 
store.  It  must  not  be  a  passive  organization, 
rather  it  must  assume  the  aggressiveness  typi¬ 
cal  of  any  selling  organization. 

In  planning  such  an  organization  and  its  routine,  I 
think  it  best  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  func¬ 
tions  that  it  performs.  If  one  clearly  understands  its 
functions  and  purposes,  the  actual  personnel  of  the 
organization  can  be  guided  by  the  volume  of  business 
transacted  by  the  office.  It  is  of  far  greater  importance 
to  understand  the  functions  than  to  attempt  to  outline 
any  particular  work  a  certain  person  should  carry  on. 
With  this  in  mind,  it  is  the  purpose  here  to  discuss  the 
organization  by  the  functions  it  performs.  It  must  be 
organized  so  as  to  serve  the  following  purposes 

A.  To  bring  imported  merchandise  into  the  store. 

B.  To  serve  as  a  definite  contact  between  the  buy¬ 
ers  and  the  selling  departments  on  one  hand 
and  the  European  organizations  and  markets  on 
the  other. 

C.  To  act  as  a  business  promotion  organization — 
that  is,  to  try  and  increase  the  purchases  made 
abroad,  through  a  well  organized  system  of 
sampling  new  merchandise. 

D.  To  serve  as  a  central  organization  for  the 
distribution  of  style  information  received  from 
our  foreign  organizations. 

In  order  to  give  the  best  picture  of  the  detailed  or¬ 
ganization  of  such  an  office,  it  is  best  to  take  up  sepa¬ 
rately  the  work  done  in  accomplishing  the  above  out¬ 
lined  p<nnts — 

A.  Bringing  Imported  Merchandise  into  the  Store 
— Under  this  operation  it  is  best  to  classify  the  work 
under  the  following  groups : — 

a.  Making  of  the  Customs  entry, 

b.  Figuring  of  the  landed  cost  and  figuring  of  the 
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bills  for  the  merchandise  for  the  individual  de- 

V  partments. 

c.  Traffic  work. 

d.  Handling  of  claims  and  insurance. 

e.  The  remittance  of  funds  abroad  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  merchandise. 

The  operation  of  this  work  should  be  organized  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  work  can  be  efficiently  handled 
by  a  trained  staff  of  clericals  under  the  supervision  of 
an  experienced  man  who  is  an  assistant  manager  of  the 
department.  The  main  objective,  to  which  this  work 
should  lead,  is  the  bringing  of  the  merchandise  into  the 
store  in  the  quickest  possible  manner  and  in  the  short¬ 
est  time. 

1.  Making  of  the  Customs  Entry — This  operation 
necessarily  entails  a  great  amount  of  speed  and  accura¬ 
cy,  because  it  must  be  made  within  a  set  period  of  time 
and,  furthermore,  because  the  assessment  of  merchan¬ 
dise  at  the  correct  duty  rate  is  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance.  These  operations  can  be  made  highly  efficient 
by  the  use  of  electric  calculating  machines  operated  by 
trained  operatives. 

The  first  operation  is  the  classification  of  the  invoice 
by  the  duty  rate  clerk.  This  classification  should  be 
made  by  a  rate  clerk  experienced  in  this  line  of  work 
and  who,  due  to  constant  application,  is  extremely  well 
versed  in  duty  rates.  This  classification  is  of  the  high¬ 
est  importance,  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
the  final  landed  cost  of  the  merchandise. 

After  the  classification  has  been  concluded,  a  calcu¬ 
lating  operator  picks  out  all  the  amounts  for  each  classi¬ 
fication  and  multiplies  it  by  the  duty  rate.  One  classi¬ 
fication  is  tabulated  after  another  and  in  this  way  the 
total  of  duty  to  be  paid  on  invoices  is  found.  The 
regular  Customs  entry  blanks  properly  made  out  and 
computed,  the  rated  Consular  Invoice,  together  with  the 
shipping  documents,  are  then  ready  for  a  complete 
check-over  by  the  assistant  manager  in  charge,  and 
then  the  Customs  entry  is  made  immediately.  This 
system  of  classification  has  proven  itself  to  be  extremely 
accurate  and  the  entire  operation  can  be  consummated 
with  considerable  speed. 

2.  Figuring  of  Landed  Cost — In  order  to  determine 
most  accurately  the  landed  cost  of  merchandise,  all 
expenses  connected  with  a  shipment  should  be  definitely 
allotted  to  the  merchandise.  This  can  be  done  best  thru 
the  use  of  landed  cost  sheets.  On  these  sheets  the 
amounts  of  case  and  packing,  freight,  cartage,  duty, 
brokerage  and  insurance,  together  with  the  first  cost  of 
the  merchandise,  are  itemized,  and  then  calculations  are 
made  to  find  the  exact  landed  rate  and  cost  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  These  landed  cost  sheets  are  very  valuable 
as  chedcs  in  figuring  accurately  the  landed  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  also  as  a  means  of  comparison  between 
shipments  of  similar  merchandise  arriving  at  different 
times. 

Closely  allied  with  the  procedure  of  figuring  the 
landed  cost  is  the  issuance  of  bills  for  the  merchandise 
to  the  individual  departments.  We  have  found  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  have  European  manufacturers  in  some  countries 
make  original  invoices  on  blank  invoice  forms  furnished 
to  them  %  our  organizations  abroad.  This,  of  course, 
is  of  considerable  aid  towards  the  adoption  of  standard 
invoice  forms.  This  standard  type  of  form,  as  made 


out  by  the  manufacturer,  is  then  used  in  the  office  here 
as  the  bill  to  the  departmeijt.  These  invoices  are  typed 
up  in  six  copies  by  the  manufacturer  and  then  forward 
ed  to  our  offices  abroad,  where  one  copy  is  filed,  one 
copy  consularized  and  mailed  to  us  with  the  other  four 
copies.  The  Consular  Invoice  is,  of  course,  submitted 
to  the  Government,  while  the  second  copy  is  the  one 
used  for  billing  the  merchandise  to  the  individual  de¬ 
partments.  These  standard  invoice  forms  are  adopted 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  landed  cost  per  unit,  the  total 
landed  cost  and  the  selling  department’s  retail  price  can 
be  noted  in  extended  columns.  You  will  easily  see  that 
a  form  of  this  type  is  a  considerable  saving  of  time  and 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  New  York  Office.  All  of  the 
bills  should  be  closely  checked  with  the  landed  cost  rate 
before  issuance  by  the  assistant  manager  in  charge. 

3.  Traffic  Work — Much  can  be  done  in  this  work 
towards  the  getting  of  the  merchandise  into  the  store 
or  warehouse  with  the  greatest  possible  speed.  .\t  the 
time  that  the  Customs  entry  is  submitted,  delivery'  orders 
should  be  given  to  your  truckman  for  the  carting  of 
the  cases  from  the  steamship  piers  to  the  store  or 
warehouse.  A  close  tie-up  should  also  exist  between 
the  Customs  broker  and  the  truckman,  so  that  imme¬ 
diately  after  an  entry  has  been  passed,  the  truckman  is 
notified  by  the  broker,  and  steps  are  taken  so  that  imme 
diate  deliv-ery  of  the  cases  are  made.  This  work  con 
stitutes  a  continual  check-up  on  cases,  the  most  import 
ant  follow-up  being  on  cases  in  Appraiser’s  Stores. 
These  should  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  get  the  quickest  release  of 
these  cases.  Closely  allied  with  this  also,  is  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  cases  containing  foodstuffs  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  cases  in  store  or 
warehouse,  the  bills  should  be  issued  to  the  marking 
division  in  order  that  the  merchandise  be  made  accessi¬ 
ble  to  the  selling  departments  with  the  least  delay. 
Bills  should  never  be  issued  to  the  marking  division 
before  cases  arrive,  because  holding  the  figured  bills  in 
a  separate  file  constitutes  another  check  on  cases  not 
yet  delivered. 

In  connection  with  the  traffic  work,  we  have  insti 
tuted  a  procedure  which  is  of  considerable  help  to  buy 
ers.  The  third  copy  of  the  invoice  which  has  been  re 
ceiv-ed  from  abroad  is  placed  in  a  buyer’s  file,  from 
which  they  can  easily  ascertain  what  merchandise  is 
due  to  arrive  for  their  departments  within  a  few  days. 
Many  buyers  have  found  this  advance  information  very 
helpful  in  planning  their  department  sales.  An  import 
ant  operation,  of  a  research  nature,  should  also  come 
under  the  traffic  branch,  that  is,  the  compiling  of  infor 
mation  in  regard  to  packing  and  freight  charges. 

Information  on  packing  can  be  gathered  by  closely 
working  with  the  person  in  charge  of  investigating 
claims.  Instances  of  poor  packing  and  suggestions  of 
better  packing  can  be  gathered  by  inspecting  packing 
methods  when  cases  are  opened.  Any  criticisms  as  to 
packing  methods  should  be  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
offices  abroad  in  order  that  the  poor  packing  may  be 
eliminated.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  having 
a  considerable  amount  of  our  imported  chinaware  pre¬ 
packed,  by  manufacturers,  in  strawless  cartons  which 
are  ready  for  delivery  to  customers  without  any  further 
packing  necessary  after  they  are  received  in  our  ware- 
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house.  A  constant  check  should  be  kept  on  trucking 
charges  in  order  that  the  lowest  rate  will  be  paid  on 
the  cartage  of  all  cases. 

These  three  operations — that  is,  the  making  of  the 
Customs  entry,  the  figuring  of  landed  cost  and  billing 
of  merchandise,  and  traffic  work  are  closely  allied,  and 
therefore  it  is  extremely  essential  that  the  operation  be 
carefully  supervised  and  guided  in  order  that  the  system 
operate  with  the  greatest  amount  of  efficiency.  You 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  operations  when 
you  consider  that  during  a  season  of  six  months  we 
handle  close  to  15,000  cases,  and  during  our  peak 
periods,  around  800  to  1000  cases  per  week  of  greatly 
varied  types  of  merchandise. 

4.  Handling  of  Claims  and  Insurance  —  .\nother 
function  under  this  group  is  the  handling  of  claims  and 
insurance.  The  question  of  insurance  brings  up  the 
problem  of  whether  the  risk  of  damage  and  pilferage 
should  be  coveretl  through  self-insurance  or  covered  by 
outside  underwriters. 

Self-insurance,  of  course,  should  not  be  undertaken 
unless  the  volume  of  imports  is  large  and  steady 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  shipments  numerous  and 
none  too  large,  so  that  a  single  loss  would  not  wipe 
out  the  entire  reserve  fund.  Merchandise  charged  at  a 
nominal  rate  under  this  procedure  is  assured  of  prac¬ 
tically  full  coverage.  Regardless  of  whether  merchan¬ 
dise  is  self-insured  or  covered  by  outside  underwriters, 
it  should  be  covered  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Foreign 
Office  is  in  a  position  to  assure  all  buying  departments 
that  they  will  be  charged  for  only  perfect  merchandise, 
the  damaged  or  pilfered  merchandise  cost  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  self-insurance  fund  or  by  the  outside 
underwriter. 

A  vigorous  policy  should  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the 
handling  of  claims,  especially  if  you  are  operating  under 
the  self-insurance  plan.  Claims  should  be  made,  through 
the  foreign  organizations,  against  manufacturers,  where 
merchandise  is  delivered  not  according  to  samples  or 
order,  where  the  damage  is  excessive  and  probably 
due  to  poor  packing.  Claims  should  be  made  against 
common  carriers  where  it  is  endent  that  the  pilferage 
occurred  while  the  merchandise  was  under  their  super¬ 
vision.  Statistics  should  be  carefully  kept  along  these 
lines  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  allowance 
granted,  the  number  and  amount  of  claims  made  and 
the  amount  of  collections  received  against  the  claims 
made.  In  this  manner,  it  is  easily  discemable,  whether 
your  policy  on  claims  and  insurance  is  followed  up 
vigorously  enough  and  to  your  advantage. 

5.  The  Remittance  of  Funds  Abroad  for  the  Pay¬ 
ment  of  Merchandise — This  is  the  last  operation  which 
may  be  considered  under  this  group  and  involves  the 
remittance  of  funds  to  accounts  in  various  banks  in 
Europe  upon  which  our  European  offices  have  the  right 
to  draw.  These  remittances  are  made  upon  cable  re¬ 
quests  received  from  our  European  offices.  Letters  of 
credit  are  established  for  manufacturers  in  some  in¬ 
stances  where  we  have  no  foreign  organization  cover¬ 
ing  that  territory.  This  is  especially  true  in  conducting 
our  business  with  the  Far  East. 

This  function,  although  it  requires  careful  super¬ 
vision  by  the  department  manager,  is  of  a  routine  nature 
and  needs  no  further  discussion. 


This  covers,  in  somewhat  of  a  brief  outline,  the 
functions  which  may  be  classified  under  the  first  caption 
as  to  the  purposes  and  activities  of  a  Foreign  Office — 
namely,  bringing  imported  merchandise  into  the  store. 
All  of  the  alwve  mentioned  operations  are  of  a  jussive 
nature  and  more  or  less  taken  for  granted  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  having  an  import  office.  Let  us  now  discuss 
those  functions  which  should  not  be  of  a  passive  nature, 
but  rather  of  an  aggressive  type;  functions,  which  if 
properly  guided  and  executed,  should  lead  to  having  the 
import  office  increase  steadily  in  importance  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  all  the  departments  of  the  store;  functions 
which  should  increase  the  business  done  by  the  import 
office,  for,  after  all,  isn’t  the  import  office,  like  a  selling 
department,  trying  to  increase  the  volume  of  merchan¬ 
dise  bought  abroad? 

B.  The  Important  Function — Under  the  second 
heading  of  the  purposes  of  a  Foreign  Office,  we  listed 
the  function — “To  serve  as  a  definite  contact  between 
the  buyers  and  the  selling  departments  on  one  hand  and 
the  European  organizations  and  markets  on  the  other.” 
This  is  an  important  function  because  it  brings  the 
import  office  into  contact  with  practically  all  of  the 
buyers  and  merchandise  managers  in  your  organization. 
This  contact  should  be  used  as  a  method  of  acquainting 
the  buyers  and  merchandise  managers  with  the  markets 
and  constantly  changing  trends  of  Europe.  It  involves 
the  giving  of  information  as  to  the  prepress  made  in 
the  placing  and  filling  of  orders,  offers  of  new  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  information  regarding  price  and  market 
changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quaint  our  foreign  organizations  with  the  needs  of  our 
store.  It  acquaints  them  with  the  wants  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  shows  the  European  offices  the  viewpoint 
of  the  buyer  on  their  types  of  merchandise  and  how 
his  needs  might  be  satisfied.  It  acts  as  a  medium  of 
coordinating  the  American  viewpoints  and  customs  with 
those  of  Europeans. 

If  all  this  contact  work  was  left  to  the  buyer,  very 
little  of  it  would  be  done,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  buyer 
is  so  occupied  with  his  departmental  functions  that 
little  time  is  left  for  him  to  express  views  and  needs 
to  the  foreign  organizations. 

This  function  allows  the  Foreign  Office  to  establish 
somewhat  of  a  mutual  understanding  between  the  buyer 
and  foreign  organization.  This  function  of  good  will 
can  be  classified  best  under  three  headings: — 

1.  Handling  of  Correspondence. 

2.  Handling  of  Orders. 

3.  The  Preparation  of  Buyers’  Trips. 

1.  The  Handling  of  Correspondence — This  can  be 
subdivided  into,  (a)  cables  and  (b)  letters,  publicity 
articles  and  magazines. 

a.  Cables — Cable  correspondence  is  becoming  of 
increasing  importance  in  the  handling  of  Foreign 
Office  business.  Naturally,  a  sudden  demand  for 
additional  merchandise  can  be  far  more  speedily 
handled  by  cabling  than  by  ordinary  mail,  and 
this,  of  course,  applies  to  ^1  transactions  where 
speed  is  the  important  factor. 

Being  of  such  importance,  it  is  best  that  these  matters 
be  handled  by  some  responsible  man  in  your  office. 


(Continued  on  page  308) 
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CONCURRENT  CONVEjlTl 

Drake  Hotel,  0kago. 

SPEAKER-SUBJCT 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS-STORE  MANAGERSlDIVISi 

Monday  Morning,  May  12 — 9  oVlodr — 

JOINT  SESSION  AUDKOUPS 

Call  To  Order — Earle  Powers,  Chairman,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  PhiUd^phia,  Pa. 

Address  of  Welcome :  Profits  or  Exercise : 

In  Behalf  of  Chicago  and  Its  Merchants  Philip  LeBoutillier,  Prijidn/,  Nation 

Colonel  Robert  Isham  Randolph,  President,  Goods  Association,  Prtadent,  Bes 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce.  New  York. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON— 2  to  5  P.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Call  To  Order ; 

Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Controller, 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N,  Y. 
Appointment  of  Committees: 

Note:  The  purpose  of  the  balance  of  this  session  is  to 
develop  simultaneously  informal  discussion  of  five  sub¬ 
jects.  The  seats  xvill  be  arranged  in  five  groups  in  the 
Main  Ballroom,  and  each  group  plainly  marked,  so  that 
you  may  readily  find  the  one  in  u’hose  discussions  you 
Tvish  to  take  part. 

How  Can  the  Best  Job  Be  Done  in  the  Following 
'  Divisions  of  the  Controller’s  Office : 

Sales  Audit  Division: 

E.  C.  Stephenson,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 
Accounts  Payable  Division: 

P.  H.  Carr,  Standard  Clothing  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Accounts  Receivable  Division: 

L.  G.  Andrews,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

Expense  Planning  and  Control : 

C.  Leroy  Austin,  L.  S.  Avres  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Merchandise  Planning  and  Control : 

E.  W.  Broidy,  Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. 

Store  Managers*  Division 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  George  V.  Thompson,  The  Strouss-Hirsh- 
berg  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  Store  Manager’s  Function  in  Relation  to  the  Store: 
J.  H.  Paswaters,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Present-Day  Trends  in  Store  Layout: 

Kenneth  Welch,  Vice-President,  Grand  Rapids  Store 
Equipment  Corp.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Lois  B.  Hunter,  Vice-President  and  Assistant  Man¬ 
aging  Director,  The  Donaldson  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Appointments  of  Committees. 

\’isits  to  Exhibits. 

Traffic  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Cluiirman:  E.  F.  CosgrifT,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  T. 
Grant  Co.,  New  York. 

Address  of  Chairman : 

E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Co. 

Reducing  Transportation  Expense  By  Lighter  Shipping 
Containers : 

H.  J.  Watson,  Senncc  Mgr.,  The  C.  O.  Miller  Co., 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Retailing  Invoices  From  Copies  of  Merchandise  Orders: 

From  Traffic  Manager’s  Standpoint: 

Miss  Adele  M.  Corkery,  Traffic  Manager,  Scruggs- 
\'andervoort-Barney  D.  G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

From  Controller’s  Standpoint: 

J.  Henry  Dippel,  Secretary,  The  Halle  Brothers 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

From  Merchandise  Manager’s  Standpoint: 

J.  C.  Allen,  Mandel  Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Report  on  Study  of  Transit  Insurance: 

John  G.  Qark,  Director  of  Insurance,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A., 
New  York. 
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EKTIONS— MAY  12-13-14-15 

H  0kago,  Illinois 

JB|CT  PROGRAM 

RS'^WISION— TRAFFIC  GROUP— PERSONNEL  GROUP 

R^jiitration — AvcMue  o  f  Palms — First  Floor 
ILL  tROUPS  10  to  12  o’clock 

Philadl^  Pa.  Music — Through  courtesy  of  Lyon  &  Healy,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Retailing  Analyses : 

Presiint,  National  Retail  Dry  Dr.  David  R.  Craig,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 

n,  Puidnt,  Best  &  Co.  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.Adjournment — Visits  to  Exhibits. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON— Continued 


Personnel  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman :  Ruth  Fagundus,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Training  Representative’s  Job: 

Analysis  of  Training  Representative’s  Job: 

Doris  McLeod,  Training  Department,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Types  of  Meetings  and  Methods  Used : 

.Anne  Fineman,  Director  of  Training,  The  LaSalle 
&  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Discussion  By: 

Jane  Tildsley,  Director  of  Training,  R.  H.  Macy 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 

Methods  of  Salary  Review: 

John  E.  O’Gara,  Assistant  General  Manager,  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Visits  to  E.xhibits. 


{ 


TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  13,  9  to  12  A.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Insurance  Problems  and  Findings  of  the  Insurance 
Survey : 

John  G.  Clark,  Director  of  Insurance,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association. 

Increasing  Net  Profit  Through  Improving  Operations: 
G.  L.  Davis,  Vice-Pres.,  Controller  and  Gen.  Mgr., 
Saks-Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

Report  of  the  Chairman — What  Is  the  Future  of  the 
Controller  and  the  Controllers’  Congress: 
Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-President  and  Controll¬ 
er,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

When  Is  Department  Store  Expansion  Untimely? 
Arthur  S.  Kleeman,  Arthur  S.  Kleeman  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Discussion. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 

Nomination  of  Next  Convention  City. 

-Adjournment. 


Store  Managers*  Division 

Call  To  Order: 

Elmer  French,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Progress  Report  on  Survey  of  Simplified  Wrapping 
and  Packing  Supplies: 

H.  P.  Dalzell,  Division  of  Simplified  Practice,  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Benefits  Gained  from  the  Survey : 

Roy  Moore,  Vice-President,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  & 
Bros.,  Chicago,  111. 

Joseph  M.  Meyers,  Asst.  Store  Manager,  Kaufman 
Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Standardization  of  Maintenance  Equipment : 

Mark  Langsburgh,  Store  Manager,  Lansburgh  & 
Bro.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Does  Air  Conditioning  in  the  Department  Store  Pay? 

W.  B.  Spooner  and  E.  Dafter,  Carrier  Engineering 
Corp.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Presented  by  Mr.  Spooner. 

Election  of  Officers. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  13,  9  to  12  A.  M.— Continued 


Traffic  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  J.  W.  Jay,  Assistant  Store  Supt.,  Mandel 
Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Receiving  Records  and  Invoice  Procedure: 

VV.  C.  McDermott,  Traffic  Manager,  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Leo  J.  Hart,  Controller,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co., 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Traffic  Department  of  a  Mail  Order-Chain 
Department  Store; 

L.  E.  Muntwyler,  General  Traffic  Manager,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Efficient  Supervision  of  Import  Traffic : 

William  Stone,  Traffic  Manager,  The  Boston  Store, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  R.  Hoy,  Import  Manager,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Visits  to  Exhibits. 


Personnel  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  Ruth  Fagundus,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  Personnel  Group : 

Opportunities  of  Personnel  Group; 

Mary  C.  Clendenin,  Manager,  Personnel  Group. 
Training  for  Juniors: 

Charlotte  Tracy,  Training  Department,  The  La¬ 
Salle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Induction  of  New  Executives: 

Natalie  Kneeland,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Executive  Training: 

Agnes  Cronin,  Director  of  Training,  Gimbel 
Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Evaluation  of  Training: 

James  S.  Schoff,  Assistant  General  Manager,  L.  Bam¬ 
berger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  13,  2  to  5  P.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Practical  Ways  of  Increasing  Net  Profit  in  Different 
Operations  and  Divisions; 

Mathias  Prass,  Harris  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  Representing  the  Pittsburgh  Controll¬ 
ers’  Association. 

The  Education  of  the  Controller : 

J.  J.  Doran,  Davison-Paxon  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Management  by  Control : 

Alexander  N.  Fraser,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Representing  the  Boston  Controllers’ 
Association. 

Inventories  in  Relation  to  Investments  and  Profits: 

Lew  Hahn,  Pres.,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
N.  Y. 

Discussion. 

Election  of  Directors. 

Visits  to  Exhibits. 

Store  Managers*  Division 

Joint  Session  with  Personnel  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairmen :  Frank  H.  Neely,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 

Ruth  Fagundus,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs: 

Dr.  Anne  Bezanson,  Industrial  Research  Dept., 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Discussion  by ; 

J.  H.  Paswaters,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Richard  Neustadt,  Hahn  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 

J.  Henry  Dippel,  Secretary,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co., 
Cleveland. 

Utilization  of  Part-Time  Worker: 

Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice-President,  A.  I.  Namm  & 
Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chester  B.  Curtis,  Scruggs- Vandervoort-Barney  D. 
G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Traffic  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  I.  F.  Henry,  Jr.,  Rec.  Supt.,  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Status  of  Proix)sed  Basis  for  Settling  Loss  and  Damage 
Claims : 

E.  F.  Cosgriff,  Traffic  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Co., 
New  York. 

The  Manager  of  the  Receiving  and  Marking  Depart¬ 
ment  as  an  Agent  in  the  Protection  of  Store  Profits : 

Alexander  Kaylin,  Associate  Editor  of  Retailing,  A 
Fairchild  Publication,  New  York. 

Production  Records  on  Price  Marking  and  Follow  Up : 

R.  Winans,  Production  Manager,  Receiving  Dept., 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Economical  Operation  of  Reserve  Stockrooms : 

J.  W.  Jay,  Assistant  Store  Supt.,  Mandel  Bros., 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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Loeser’s  Modernize  Their  Store 

AND  CHOOSE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTERS 
FOR  THE  ENTIRE  HRST  FLOOR 


The  beautiful  main  floor  of  the  Frederick 
Loeser  Company,  Brooklyn,  is  equipped 
today  with  sixty  of  the  newest  type  Class 
2000  National  Cash  Registers.  In  the 
Accounting  Department  are  National  Ac¬ 
counting  Machines  for  handling  accounts 
receivable  .  .  .  National  Posting  Machines 
jfor  time  payments. 

This  equipment  has  had  its  effect  in  many 
directions.  In  commenting  upon  its  results 
Loeser  executives  say:  "We  credit  National 
Cash  Registers  directly  with  a  great  im¬ 
provement  in  our  ability  to  serve  customers 
quickly  .  .  .  with  keeping  counters  free 
from  the  congestion  of  waiting  customers 
•  .  .  with  eliminating  disputes  and  mis¬ 
understandings  .  .  .  with  saving  at  least 
$3,000  a  year  on  salesbooks. 


"We  know  too  that  they  have  helped  to 
make  possible  the  operating  economies 
which  we  have  effected.  A  reduction  of 
fifty  per  cent  in  our  auditing  department. 
Another  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  cashiers.  A  substantial  saving 
in  the  number  of  salespeople  required  to  do 
a  given  volume  of  business. 

**As  an  operating  economy  and  a  means  of 
speeding  up  service  to  customers  we  con¬ 
sider  National  Cash  Registers  and  Account¬ 
ing  Machines  essential  to  modern  depart¬ 
ment  store  operation.”  In  citing  their  own 
experience  Loeser’s  have  given  the  principal 
reasons  why  three  thousand  department 
stores  use  National  Cash  Register 
equipment  to  increase  efficiency. 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY 

World's  Outstanding  Producer  of  Cash  Registers  and  Accounting  Machines 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Smy  you  sow  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  13,  2  to  5  P.  M.— Continued 


Personnel  Group 

Joint  Session  with  Store  Managers’  Division 
Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  Frank  H.  Neely,  Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta. 
Ruth  Fagundus,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Wage  Methods  and  Selling  Costs: 

Dr.  Anne  Bezatison,  Industrial  Research  Dept., 
Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Discussion  by : 

J.  H.  Paswaters,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Richard  Neustadt,  Hahn  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
J.  Henry  Dippel,  Sec.,  Halle  Bros.,  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Utilization  of  Part-Time  Worker: 

Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice-President,  A.  I.  Namm  k 
Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chester  B.  Curtis,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney  D. 
G.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  13,  8  to  10  P.  M. 


Smoker  and  Question  Box — Joint  Session — All  Groups — Chairman  :  Archibald  MacLeish. 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

A  Retrospect  of  Retail  Conditions  and  Forecast  of  the  Future:  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  Kleinhaus,  Inc., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Representing  the  Metropolitan  Controllers’  Association  of  New  York. 
Music — Through  courtesy  of  Lyon  &  Hqaly,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  14,  9  to  12  A.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 
Controlling  the  Investment  in  Accounts  Receivable: 
Bruce  M.  Weinhold,  The  Strouss-Hirshberg  Co., 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

A  Model  Credit  Bureau: 

Raymond  T.  Fiske,  Retail  Merchants’  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Charge  Sales  Promotion  Through  the  Credit  Man : 
J.  H.  Edgerton,  Hahn  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

Review  of  Credit  Manager’s  Job  From  a  Controller’s 
Viewpoint : 

A.  W.  Miles,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Discussion. 

Store  Managers*  Division 

Joint  Session  unth  Traffic  Group 
Call  To  Order: 

Chairmen:  Charles  G.  Brooks,  Jr.,  The  Smith-Kasson 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

M.  Forman,  Rec.  Supt.,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Efficient  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking — A  Necessity 
to  the  Smaller  Stores : 

R.  A.  Volz,  Controller,  Wurzburg  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Parcel  Post  Service  and  the  Retailer : 

.\aron  B.  Watts,  Director  of  Parcel  Post,  Post  Office 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Extra  Dollars  From  Waste: 

James  Flett,  James  Flett  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Traffic  Group 

Joint  Session  with  Store  Managers’  Division 
Call  To  Order : 

Chairmen :  Charles  G.  Brooks,  Jr.,  The  Smith-Kass«n 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

M.  Forman,  Rec.  Supt.,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Efficient  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking — A  Necessity 
to  the  Smaller  Stores: 

R.  A.  Volz,  Controller,  Wurzburg  Dry  Goods  C«., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Parcel  Post  Service  and  the  Retailer: 

Aaron  B.  Watts,  Director  of  Parcel  Post,  Post  Office 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Extra  Dollars  From  Waste: 

James  Flett,  James  Flett  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Personnel  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Clniirnuin:  Flora  Taylor  Young,  Director  of  Training, 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  111. 

Merchandise  Training: 

Merchandise  Training  in  the  Small  Store: 

Dorothv  Hahn,  Director  of  Training,  Lord’s,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill. 

A  Chalk  Talk  on  the  Meaning  of  Line : 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Babb,  W.  A.  Wieboldt  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill- 
Fashion  Training  in  Household  Utilities: 

Lucille  Logan,  Educational  Director,  Gimbel  Bro¬ 
thers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


r- 


1.  Posts  ledger,  statement  and  proof  journal  In  one  operation. 
Adaptable  to  unit  or  dual  plan. 

2.  Flat  surface  for  quick  insertion  and  accurate  alignment  of 
forms.  Speed  of  cylinder  platen  posting. 

3.  Complete  dote  — month,  day  and  year  — printed  by  the 
depression  of  one  key,  or  automatically  if  desired. 

4.  Automatic  alignment  of  figures — dollars  under  dollars,  cents 
under  cents. 

5.  Autamatic  tabulation  between  columns  and  automatic  punc¬ 
tuation  of  amounts. 

6.  Balances  and  totals  printed  with  one  key  depression.  (No 
copying  from  diols.) 


7.  Errors  in  key  depressions  may  be  corrected  before  amount  is 
printed  or  odded. 

8.  Closed  account  automatically  designated  with  symbol  "O". 

9.  Keyboards— typewriter  and  adding  machine  — condensed 
into  small  area  for  efficient  operation. 

10.  Credit  balances  automatically  computed,  printed  in  red  and 
designated  with  symbol  "CR". 

11.  Electric  return  of  carriage  speeds  up  the  work  and  lessens 
fatigue. 

12.  A  fast  electric  duplex  adding,  listing  and  subtracting  machine 
for  such  jobs  os  proof-listing  and  general  addition. 


Backed  by  Burroughs  worldwide,  factory  trained,  factory  controlled  service. 

See  it  at  the  Controllers'  Congress,  exhibited  at  the  Burroughs 
booths  (25,  37,  38),  or  coll  your  local  Burroughs  office. 

burroughs  adding  machine  company,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


A  Few  of  the  Reasons  Why  Burroughs  Does 
More  Work,  in  Less  Time  and  at  Less  Cost: 


Kerr  Dry  Goods  Co. 


Typewriter 

Bookkeepiiiju 

Machine* 


OKLAHOAAA  CITY 

writes  .  .  . 

We  have  used  Burroughs 
Typewriter  Bookkeeping 
Machines  since  September  1, 1926. 
Your  machines  combine  the  good 
features  of  both  of  the  other 
machines  we  used  previously,  plus 
many  automatic  features.  Our  oper- 
ators  are  doina  more  work  in  less 


time,  with  less  effort  and  with  fewer 


errors  than  ever  before. 


Kerr  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Inc. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  14,  2  to  5  P.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Joint  Session  with  Store  Managers’  Division 

Presiding  Officer:  Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
Coordinating  the  Non-Merchandising  Functions  of  a 
Store : 

Frank  H.  Neely,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Points  of  Joint  Responsibility  Between  the  Controller 
and  the  Store  Manager : 

Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking: 

Alfred  Henry,  Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Delivery : 

Leo  J.  Hart,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklvn. 
N.  Y. 

Budgeting  the  Payroll: 

B.  G.  Hawkins,  Store  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Visits  to  Exhibits. 

Store  Managers*  Division 

Joint  Session  zvith  Controllers’  Congress 

Presiding  Officer:  Ernest  Katz,  Executive  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  and  Controller,  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y. 
Coordinating  the  Non-Merchandising  Functions  of  a 
Store : 

Frank  H.  Neely,  Rich’s,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
Points  of  Joint  Responsibility  Between  the  Controller 
and  the  Store  Manager: 

Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking: 

Alfred  Henry,  Martin’s,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Delivery : 

Leo  J.  Hart,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y. 

Budgeting  the  Payroll : 

B.  G.  Hawkins,  Store  Manager,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Visits  to  Exhibits. 


Traffic  Group 

Round  Table  Conference 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  J.  E.  Griffith,  Rec.  Supt.,  The  Namni  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Constructive  Criticism  of  Price  Marking  Manual. 

Where  Should  Basement  Merchandise  Be  Received  and 
Marked. 

Where  Should  Freight  Bills  Be  Audited. 

Weighing  Incoming  Parcel  Post,  Express  and  Freight 
Shipments. 

Results  Obtained  from  Inspection  of  Merchandise. 

Do  You  Deduct  Excess  Transportation  Charges  Result¬ 
ing  from  Manufacturers’  V’iolation  of  Rout¬ 
ing  Instructions  ? 

Does  “Open  to  Buy”  Add  to  Traffic,  Receiving  and 
Marking  Expenses? 

How  Can  Stock  Shortages  in  Yard  Goods  Be  De¬ 
creased  ? 

Personnel  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  Bishop  Brown,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail 

Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Employment ; 

What  is  Employment  Management  Anyway: 

Bishop  Brown,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Training, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Applicant’s  Viewpoint  Toward  Employment  Man¬ 
agement  : 

Louise  Bernard,  Research  Bureau  for  Retail  Train¬ 
ing,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Employment  Department’s  Responsibility  in  Em¬ 
ploying  and  Developing  Executive  Material: 

Bess  Bloodworth,  Vice-President,  A.  I.  Namm  & 
Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  14,  8  to  10  P.  M. 


Ohio. 

Discussion. 

Store  Management  for  Small  Stores: 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Discussion. 


Joint  Session  -  All  Groups 

Clmirman:  H.  I.  Kleinhaus,  Kleinhaus,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Merchandise  Control  for  Small  Stores: 

W.  T.  Holmes,  The  LaSalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo, 


Training  Problems  in  a  Small  Store: 

MVs.  Dorothy  Hahn,  Lord’s,  Inc.,  Evanston,  Ill. 
Discussion. 

(Continued  on  page  292) 
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Eliminating  Wasteful  Practices 

(Continued  from  page  278) 


in  the  other  divisions  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  unit  costs 
have  decreased. 

It  would  be  folly  to  think  that  four  hundred  twenty- 
six  (42<))  new  employees  could  be  absorbed  effectively 
into  a  department  within  a  period  of  four  months  with¬ 
out  some  sort  of  training  given  the  individual.  If  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  maintained  supervisors  can  not  be 
charged  with  the  full  training  responsibilty,  and  so  it 
reverts  to  a  program  of  definite  class  training  coupled 
with  sponsor  training  on  the  job,  and  definite  follow-up 
by  the  training  supervisor.  It  is  a  wasteful  practice  to 
have  supervisors  train  their  subordinates  on  the  fund¬ 
amentals.  Such  training  can  lie  best  given  by  competent 
teachers  in  a  class  room  where  the  fundamentals  are 
presented  in  order  of  learning  difficulty.  To  the  sponsor, 
who  is  an  older  and  well  trained  employee  falls  the 
duty  of  training  on  the  job  a  thing  that  class  room  in¬ 
structions  can  not  meet  successfully.  However,  these 
sponsors  must  be  trained  and  guided  in  their  work. 
That  means  that  manuals  of  instruction  must  l)e  pre¬ 
pared  with  illustrations  of  the  various  forms.  The  type 
of  employees  that  we  have  in  the  receiving  department 
depends  to  a  large  extent  “on  seeing”  for  their  educa¬ 
tion.  Their  training  must  be  presented  in  concrete  form 


rather  than  in  abstract  form.  They  must  be  shown  and 
told.  It  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  supervisor’s  can  not 
be  expected  to  properly  train  new  employes  without 
the  aid  of  a  training  department.  They  can  not  be 
expected  to  take  time  to  prepare  such  manuals  where 
their  chief  duty  is  PRODUCTION,  spelt  with  capitals. 

The  savings  that  can  be  secured,  by  the  small  store 
as  well  as  the  large,  through  adequate  and  intelligent 
training  are  real.  A  well  balanced  and  complete  train¬ 
ing  program  should  result  in  elimination  of  wasteful 
methods  in  handling  and  marking  merchandise,  in  pre¬ 
venting  losses  and  damages  to  merchandise  through 
carelessness  and  through  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  rules 
and  regulations ;  in  avoiding  the  delays  to  both  invoices 
and  merchandise;  and  in  maintaining  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  receiving  department  and  the  selling  de¬ 
partments. 

The  training  program  alone  can  not  take  the  respon¬ 
sibility  or  all  the  credit  for  improvement  in  a  depart¬ 
ment,  but  the  constructive  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  will  build  up  a  department  that  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  principles  of  your  organization  and  that 
is  big  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  service  in  this 
era  of  scientific  business. 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 


This  Fascinating  Game  Caiied  Business 


If  there  is  one  inspiring  element,  more 
noticeable  than  another  in  present-day 
Business,  which  lifts  it  to  a  more  human 
plane,  it  is  the  element  of  Sport!  Not  sport 
as  a  recreation,  diversion  or  pastime,  but 
sport  as  a  Game.  The  human  game  of  build¬ 
ing  men  and  things  to  the  service  of  man. 

Ask  any  successful  business  man  the  game 
he  likes  best.  Invariably  the  answer  is  “My 
Business.’’  He  is  playing  the  Game.  No 
little  white  ball  holds  his  eye  so  intently; 


no  gun  or  rod,  blue  water  or  trackless  sky, 
call  to  him  so  deeply,  mentally  or  physically. 
The  records  he  breaks  are  those  set  by 
his  Budget:  —  Costs,  Sales,  Inventory, 
Turnover.  His  medals  —  profits,  and  the 
knowledge  he  has  played  the  game  well. 

It’s  a  Great  Game  —  Business!  Some 
weaken,  but  The  Game  goes  on.  Modem 
Accountancy  equips  this  Business  Game, 
holds  the  stop-watch  of  accomplishment 
and  sets  the  goal  ever  higher. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS  and  AUDITORS- SYSTEM  SERVICE 
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Concurrent  Conventions  (Continued  from  page  290) 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAY  15,  9  to  12  A.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress 

Instalment  Selling — Extended  Time  Payments: 

Barton  H.  Sackett,  Hartman’s,  Chicago. 

Representing  the  Chicago  Controllers’  Association. 
The  Control  of  Slow  Moving  Merchandise : 

Herschel  L,utes,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A  New  Yardstick  for  the  Department  Store  Industry : 

V.  A.  Hower,  Goldman  Sachs  Co.,  New  York. 
Inventory  Methods  That  Tend  to  Reduce  Stocks  and 
Permit  More  Scientific  Merchandising: 

James  G.  McBride,  Geo.  Innes  Co.,  Wichita,  Kans. 
Representing  the  Mid-Continent  Groups  of  Con¬ 
trollers. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment — Visits  to  Exhibits. 

Store  Managers*  Division 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  Earle  Powers,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Cooperative  Program  to  Reduce  Returns : 

George  A.  Sheridan,  Executive  Director,  Ohio  State 
Council  of  Retail  Merchants,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

L.  H.  Grinstead,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Consolidating  Delivery  Dollars: 

Bert  Barnes,  Director  of  Public  Relations,  United 
Parcel  Service  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 


Traffic  Group 

N'isits  to  Traffic,  Receiving  and  Marking  Departments 
of  Following  Stores : 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Boston  Store,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Personnel  Group 

Call  To  Order: 

Chairman:  Ruth  Fagundus,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Coordination  of  Sales  Promotion  and  Fashion  Train¬ 
ing: 

What  Do  Your  Salespeople  Know  About  Your  Store 
Advertising : 

Lois  B.  Hunter,  Vice-President  and  Asst.  Managing 
Director,  The  Donaldson  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Relation  of  Training  to  Fashion  Promotion: 

Speaker  to  be  announced. 

Color  and  Line  in  Fashion  Training: 

Mary  Kunkle,  Training  Department,  Mandel  Bro¬ 
thers,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Visits  to  Exhibits. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  15,  9,  to  12  A.  M. 


Controllers*  Congress — 2  P.  M, 


1929  Departmental  Merchandising  Statistics  and  Oper¬ 
ating  Expenses  Compared  With  1928: 

M.  A.  Richardson. 

1929  Operating  Expenses  and  Financial  Statistics — Re¬ 
port  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Re¬ 
search  : 


Prof.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  Harvard  University. 
Management  Facts  Which  Are  Being  Brought  Out  for 
the  First  Time  in  the  Census  of  Distribution: 
John  B.  Guernsey,  Department  of  Commerce,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Report  of  Resolutions  Committee. 

\*isit  to  Exhibits. 


Exhibits  of  Interest  That  Will  Make  You  Better  Retail  Executives 

Equipment,  service  and  supply  organizations.  Carrier  Engineering  Corp.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

nationally  known,  will  demonstrate  their  products  Container  Corporation  of  America,  Chicago,  Ill. 
at  the  Exhibition  Halls  of  the  Concurrent  Con-  Ralph  C.  Coxhead  Corp.,  New  York  City, 
ventions  in  the  spacious  exhibit  layout  in  the  most  Economy  Bailey  Co.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 
beautiful  assembly  rooms  of  the  Drake  Hotel,  where  Equitable  Paper  Bag  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
you  may  leisurely  examine  the  most  advanced  aids  to  Farrington  Manufacturing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass, 
better  store-keeping  that  modern  science  has  devised.  Felt  &  Tarrant  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Plan  your  Convention  time  systematically  for  a  visit  James  Flett,  Chicago,  Ill. 
to  each  exhibit.  General  Office  Equipment  Corp.,  New  York  City. 

Acme  Fast  Freight  Service,  New  York  City.  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Corp.,  Grand  Rapids. 

The  Baltimore  Salesbook  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  International  Business  Machine  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Kalamazoo  Paper  Box  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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*The  ustxal  result  of  ^rice-^arking 
ytfith  pencil  or  pen  and  ink 

WHICH? 


^he  inevitable  result  of  ^rice- 
cMarking  the  ** Monarch'’  Way 


192  FBC 
2217J95^ 
is  25^ 


Easy  enough  to  make  a  choice  of  methods  and 
results,  isn^t  it? 

Why  not  decide  then  to  have  the  '‘Monarch 
Marking  System'"  operate  in  your  store? 

A  demonstration  puts  you  under  no  obligation, 
so  ask  for  it  NOW. 


iiatutrrt|i  ilarktn^ 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Systems  for^KilaH  Stored 


Visit  our  Exhibit,  Concurrent  Conventions,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May  12-15,  Booths  8-9-10 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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A.  Kimball  Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  Lamson  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Lyon  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

MacDonald  Ledger  &  Loose  Leaf  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  Monarch  Marking  System  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Morris  Paper  Mills,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
National  New  York  Packing  &  Shipping  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

John  C.  Paige  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Overland  Package  Service,  Inc.,  Universal  Car  Loading 
and  Distributing  Co.,  Divisions  of  the  U.  S. 
Freight  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 

Pick-Quick  Card  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
Remin^on  Rand  Business  Service,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
The  Richardson  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Triner  Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Soabar  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Willmark  Service  System,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Instructions  for  Reduced  Fares 


One  and  one-half  times  one-way  fare  for  round  trip 
is  accorded  all  delegates  qualified  through  membership 
in  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  or  any 
of  its  Associate  Groups,  and  members  of  their  families 
attending  the  Conventions  of  Controllers’  Congress, 
Store  Managers’  Division,  Traffic  Group  and  Personnel 
Group  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  May  12th  to  15th. 

How  to  Obtain  the  Reduction 

Buy  your  regular  one-way  ticket  to  Chicago.  Ask 
the  ticket  agent  for  a  certificate  for  the  Convention.  If 

Trunk  Line  Association 
(Middle  Atlantic  States) 

Going — May  8-14  Return — May  19 

New  England  Passenger  Association 
Going — May  8-14  Return — May  19 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 
Going — May  8-14  Return — May  19 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
(Oklahoma  and  Texas) 

Going — May  7-13  Return — May  19 

(  Arkansas-  Kansas-  M  i  ssouri  -  Loui  siana  ) 

Going — May  8-14  Return — May  19 


your  local  agent  does  not  have  a  certificate,  he  can  tell 
you  where  to  get  one.  Reduced  fare  will  not  be  allowed 
unless  you  get  the  certificate  when  purchasing  your 
going  ticket.  Certificate  must  be  promptly  validated  at 
Convention  headquarters  in  Chicago  by  validation  offi¬ 
cer.  The  presentation  of  validated  certificate  when  buy¬ 
ing  your  return  ticket  at  Chicago  will  entitle  you  to  one- 
half  fare,  provided  150  certificates  are  presented.  .As¬ 
certain  whether  your  train  operates  on  daylight  saving 
or  standard  time.  The  following  time  limit  must  be 
observed : 

Central  Passenger  Association 
(Central  Western  States) 

Going — May  8-14  Return — May  19 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 
(Province  of  British  Columbia) 

Going — May  6-12  Return — May  19 

(Alberta) 

Going — May  7-13  Return — May  19 

( Saskatchewan-Manitoba-Ontario-West  of 
Port  Arthur-Armstrong) 

Going — May  8-14  Return — May  19 


Transcontinental  Passenger  Association — Western  Passenger  Association 


(Colorado  except  Julesburg-New  Mexico- Wyoming) 
Going — May  7-13  Return — May  19 

(Arizona-British  Columbia-Idaho-Montana- 
Nevada-Oregon,  except  via  California- 
Utah-Washington  ) 

Going — May  6-12  Return — May  19 


(California) 

Going — May  5-11  Return — May  19 

(Oregon,  via  California) 

Going — May  4-10  Return — May  19 

(Other  Points) 

Going — May  8-14  Return — May  19 
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Helpful  Suggestions  for  the  Care  of  Furs 

By  Betteb  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau 


Furs  today  are  required  to  withstand  wear  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  weather  that  is  extremely  “wearing”  on 
them.  Furs  are  now  worn  as  every-day  apparel — 
in  contrast  to  a  generation  ago  when  a  fur  coat  was 
really  a  garment  of  formal  attire.  Fashion  now  dic¬ 
tates  the  wearing  of  furs  on  all  occasions  making  it 
necessary  to  give  proper  care  to  furs  in  order  that  they 
will  be  serviceable  for  constant  use. 

Possibly  the  proper  selection  of  a  fur  garment  suited 
to  the  occasions  on  which  it  will  be  worn  is  most  im¬ 
portant,  but  certainly  the  next  precaution  necessary  to 
get  full  satisfaction  and  joy  from  the  wear  of  furs  is 
to  take  proper  care  of  them  while  they  are  in  seasonal 
use. 

Furs  kept  clean  and  in  serviceable  condition  will  not 
only  wear  more  satisfactorily,  but  will  remain  attrac¬ 
tive  from  one  season  to  the  next.  The  finest  furs  will 
quickly  show  signs  of  unattractiveness  if  they  are 
carelessly  worn  and  allowed  to  become  heavily  soiled 
and  wilted  from  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Fifteen  Tips  For  the  Proper  Care  of  Furs 

1.  Fur  coats  should  be  hung  in  the  closet  or  ward¬ 
robe  on  a  wood  clothes  hanger.  Avoid  hanging 
furs  on  a  nail  or  hook. 


2.  In  putting  a  soft  haired  fur  away  on  a  wood  hang¬ 
er,  do  not  hang  the  article  between  other  garments 
or  crush  it  against  the  wall  of  the  closet.  This 
precaution  will  prevent  matted  areas  of  hair  when 
the  coat  is  taken  out  for  wear  again. 

3.  Gently  shake  furs  before  and  after  use.  The  shak¬ 
ing  of  the  garment  causes  loose  soil  to  fall  out  of 
the  fur  ancl  at  the  same  time  enables  the  disar¬ 
ranged  hairs  to  adjust  themselves  to  natural  ap¬ 
pearance. 

4.  It  is  necessary  to  brush  most  furs  occasionally. 
A  stiff  brush  should  be  used  for  furs  like  beaver 
and  the  types  whose  hair  curls  from  wear  and 
moisture.  Brush  the  fur  in  the  direction  the  hairs 
point  as  they  lay  flat. 

5.  If  furs  are  not  worn  regularly  it  is  worth  the 
trouble  to  hang  them  in  the  air  for  a  day  several 
times  a  month.  Shake  thoroughly  and  brush  the 
garment  each  time  as  an  aid  in  keeping  moths  out 
of  the  fur.  Hang  furs  only  in  the  shade  while 
airing  them. 

6.  Keep  fur  garments  clean.  Furs  collect  more  soil 
and  the  things  that  moths  eat  than  fabric  clothing, 

(Continued  on  page  297) 
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Fashion  Trends  in  1930 

By  Carola  de  Peyster  Kip,  Assistant  Fashion  Director,  Standard  Publishing  Corporation,  New  York 
Presented  at  \9th  Annual  Convention,  Delegates  Luncheon  and  Fashion  Pageant 


T^E  dates  which  mark  the  undisputed  reign  of  the 
sports  clothes  are  1918  and  1928  during  which 
time  wardrobes  equipped  with  active  and  spectator 
sports  outfits  and  evening  clothes  were  adequate  for 
most  purposes.  During  the  last  year,  however,  the 
smart  woman  has  felt  an  increasing  desire  to  be  more 
suitably  attired  for  every  different  occasion.  This  is 
the  dominant  factor  which  is  shaping  the  mode  today. 

The  new  types  of  costume  fall  into  distinct  classi¬ 
fications.  To  overlook  any  of  them  is  to  lag  behind  the 
fashion,  and  what  is  of  more  immediate  interest,  to 
limit  saleschecks  and  lose  prestige.  We  are  at  a  point 
where  the  customer  must  be  informed  through  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  many  new  possibilities  of  wardrobes.  In 
order  to  make  the  cataloging  of  these  classifications  as 
simple  and  clear  as  possible,  the  four  main  groups  are : 

Sports — Street — .\fternoon  and  Evening,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided  into  other  groups. 

Sports  Clothes  for  Active  Wear — We  hav'e  four 
important  subdivisions.  First,  a  new  type  of  costume; 
the  exercising  suit,  consisting  of  blouse  and  shorts. 
Second,  the  bathing  suit  for  which  excessively  low 
backs  are  an  increasingly  popular  fashion  note.  The 
next  is  the  tennis  dress.  This  is  shown  with  both  high 
and  low  backs  but  this  has  lost  much  of  its  fashion 
importance.  Then  comes  the  golf  outfit  which  consists 
of  blouse  and  skirt  or  blouse,  skirt  and  jacket.  Both 
tennis  and  golf  outfits  will  favor  hems  ranging  from  two 
to  four  inches  below  the  knee.  Sports  clothes  for  gen¬ 
eral  wear  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classifi¬ 
cations  : 

1.  Pajamas — these  favor  the  mannish  type, 
introduced  at  Lido  last  summer.  They  are 
very  informal  and  consist  of  trousers  and 
the  simplest  possible  blouse  and  jacket 
often  worn  with  a  beret. 

2.  Tennis  Dress — slightly  formalized  by  the 
use  of  feminine  details. 

3.  The  Golf  Costume — ^this  is  either,  wind- 
breaker  costume,  knitted  dress  or  ensembles 
and  the  shirt  waist  dress. 

4.  For  fishing  we  have  the  overall  outfit. 

Spectator  Sports  Clothes — These  use  both  the  ten¬ 
nis  dress  mentioned  and  the  shirt  waist  dress  and  gen¬ 
erally  add  a  jacket  or  shoulder  cape.  These  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  general  country  wear  and  boating 

Street  Costume — The  second  of  our  four  groups  is 
unusually  interesting  this  season  as  it  contains  as  a 
subdivision  the  suit. 

Silk  Dresses — For  the  second  subdivision  following 
suits,  we  have  the  plain  and  printed  silk  dress,  with 
even  hem  four  inches  below  the  knee.  Particular  inter¬ 


est  is  now  focused  on  its  sleeve  treatment.  The  cap, 
the  elbow  and  the  seven  eighths  length  sleeves  are  ^1 
popular.  The  prediction  that  bodices  will  receive  more 
and  more  attention  is  most  interesting — certainly  very 
logical. 

Tailored  Dresses — These  are  of  sheer  fabrics  such 
as  georgette  and  crepe  Elizabeth  and  comprise  the  third 
street- wear  group.  For  these,  navy  and  black  are  the 
smartest  colors. 

The  Ensemble — Less  important  but  salable  are  en¬ 
sembles  of  dress  and  full  length,  three-quarter  or  seven- 
eighths  coat. 

Formal  Afternoon  Wear — Here  we  have  the  same 
subdivisions.  The  plain  or  printed  flat  crepes,  the  semi¬ 
sheer  dresses,  the  suit  and  the  formal  ensemble  with 
full  length  coat.  These  may  be  developed  to  such  a 
degree  of  formality  as  to  be  suitable  for  tea  and  bridge 
and  for  the  so-called  “Sunday  night”  occasion.  The 
still  more  formal  “Double  Date”  frock,  included  in  this 
group  serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  dav  and 
evening  wear  as  it  may  be  worn  with  its  jackets  or 
bolero  as  an  afternoon  dress  or  without  it  as  an  evening 
dress.  These  last  are  the  only  daytime  classifications 
for  which  the  uneven  hemline  is  permissable.  Short 
sleeves  are  most  important. 

Evening  Dresses — These  are  divided  into  three 
classes :  the  dinner  dress  with  long  or  puffed  sleeves 
and  deep  decolletage:  the  informal  dress  and  the  for¬ 
mal.  The  even  all  around  ankle  or  floor  length  hem  is 
increasingly  popular.  The  uneven  hem  continues  but 
there  is  tendency  towards  evening  its  points 

Suits — The  first,  the  least  formal  suit  is  the  O’Rossen 
tvne  of  tailleur.  Although,  this  is  extremely  chic,  it 
has  only  prestige  importance  and  should  not  be  Iwught 
in  large  quantity  for  it  is  not  very  flattering  and  there¬ 
fore  appeals  only  to  the  most  sophisticated  tastes. 
Nor,  should  it  be  bought  at  low  prices  for  its  very 
simplicity  demands  the  best  of  fabrics  and  tailoring. 
The  fitted  normal  waist  and  its  moderately  longer  skirt 
— four  inches  below  the  knee  make  it  doubly  smart. 
The  favored  fabrics  here  are  mannish;  closely  woven 
tweeds,  shark  skin,  covert  is  a  good  fabric  to  lower 
the  price.  Our  next  suit  is  the  most  salable  of  all 
first  because  it  combines  formality  and  informality  in 
such  mea.sure  as  to  be  wearable  for  the  greatest  possiWe 
number  of  occasions  and  second  because  it  is  flattering 
to  many  types  of  women.  We  have  chosen  this  suit  as 
an  illustration  because  it  combines  so  many  popular 
fashion  notes;  the  short  jacket,  self  fabric  ties,  the 
tuck-in  blouse  and  slightly  flaring  sldrt.  Such  suits 
Ixmght  at  your  partciular  volume  price  should  bring 
enormous  business.  This  type  of  suit  uses  the  largest 
variety  of  fabrics,  tweeds,  basket  weaves,  tweed-knits, 
knitted  silks,  knitted  wools,  printed  or  plain  silks  and 
cottons.  Even  taffetas  are  talked  of. 
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(Continued  from  page  295) 


which  makes  it  desirable  to  clean  furs  several  times 
each  year. 

7.  When  the  weather  permits,  loosen  a  fur  coat  while 
driving  an  automobile,  .\void  unnecessary  strain 
to  the  skins  at  the  shoulders  where  rips  first  appear. 

8.  Furs  exposed  to  rain  should  not  l)e  placed  on  radi¬ 
ators  or  too  near  strong  heat  while  drying  them. 
It  is  l)est  for  a  fur  garment  to  dry  it  slowly,  after 
which  brush  the  fur  thoroughly. 

9.  Many  furs  are  classed  as  natural  “shedders”  which 
means  that  a  few  hairs  fall  out  during  wear  in 
spite  of  all  precautions ;  hut  most  furs  shed  ex¬ 
cessively  because  of  ])oor  care  given  them  when 
not  in  use.  Keep  furs  dry  and  keep  them  away 
from  heat. 

10.  Most  furs  today  are  dyed  fashionable  colors.  The 
use  of  cami)hor  and  such  types  of  moth  preventa- 
tives  have  been  known  to  change  the  color  of  dyed 
furs.  It  is  I)est  to  either  place  the  fur  in  an  ap¬ 
proved  bag  during  storage  or  .send  the  garment  to 
a  firm  equipped  to  scientifically  store  and  protect 
it. 


11.  Furs  need  cleaning  at  least  twice  a  year.  Furs 
should  lie  cleaned  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and 
at  the  time  of  storage  in  the  spring.  Furs  worn 
regularly  in  winter  should  be  refreshed  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter  season. 

12.  Furs  stored  in  chests  may  be  damaged  by  creases 
and  folds.  Furs  should  lie  hung  on  suitable  hangers 
during  motiths  of  storage  and  while  not  in  every¬ 
day  use. 

13.  It  must  l)e  considered  that  furs  are  not  leather. 
I'hough  fur  coats  are  made  of  skins,  furs  are  not 
as  durable  as  leather  and  require  constant  attention 
aiKl  care  to  keep  them  always  fresh  and  service¬ 
able.  The  wear  of  furs  truly  depends  on  their  care 
while  in  use. 

14.  A  fur  coat  looks  its  best  if  kept  clean.  A  clean 
fur  is  less  subject  to  wear  and  deterioration  from 
use.  Moths  feast  on  filthy  furs. 

15.  Winter  furs  and  fur  trimmed  apparel  should  be 
cleaned  before  storing  away  for  the  summer.  Clean 
furs  show  less  deterioration  in  storage.  The  best 
fur  insurance  during  the  summer  is  a  clean  gar¬ 
ment  stored  with  a  responsible  firm. 


At  the  Concurrent  Conventions 


Be  sure  to  see  The  New  Kimeo  “30”  Electric  Marking  Machine.  It  marks  large 
sized  string  tags  and  folding  tickets  including  ready  to  wear  sizes. 

A  real  unit  control  Electric  Marking  Machine. 

Our  Exhibit  at  the  Concurrent  Conventions — 

Hotel  Drake,  Chicago,  May  12-15  will  also 
have  other  interesting  features. 

A.  KIMBALL  CO. 

Established  1876 

307  West  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE— MERCHANDISE  MART  BUXi. 
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Eacnee)  Leaeeexeie 


Equitable  contributes  toward  greater  economy  and  progress 
for  Department  Stores  with  . 


Standardization 


From  combinatimis  that  our  walysls  department 
have  foimd  practical,  we  have  reduced  the  number 
of  department  store  bag  sizes  from  seventy  to  twelve. 


BAGS  FOR 
“SENDS” 


The  actual  savings  in  the  cost  of  “Send  Bags”  over 
boxes  is  233^,  and  yet  at  no  sacrifice  of  store  policy 
or  service  to  the  customer. 


“BAG  OF 
TOMORROW” 


Skilled  engineering  and  maiss  production  have  en¬ 
abled  us  to  produce  a  new  type  of  bag,  “THE  BAG 
OF  TOMORROW”,  which  has  the  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  and  larger  lip  of  the  die-cut  envelope,  and 
costs  no  more  than  the  serrated  edge. 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

BKOOKLY^l,  Y. 


I 
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Hou)  Customer  Complaints  Are  Analyzed 

To  Fix  Responsibility  for  Claims 

By  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 


A  few  typical,  seasonal  complaints  on  returned  merchandise  icill  be  pub¬ 
lished  each  month  by  the  laboratory  of  the  Association.  The  information 
given  below  is  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau. 


Customer  Complaint — Table 
Cloth  Damaged  by  Laun¬ 
dry. 

This  table  cloth  is  practic¬ 
ally  new,  yet  it  contains  holes. 

Are  the  holes  a  result  of 
faulty  laundering? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  table  cloth  is  tendered 
and  weak  in  areas  of  the 
fabric. 

There  are  two  possible 
sources  or  causes  of  the  dam¬ 
age  to  the  fibers  in  the  cloth. 

One  is  the  soiling  of  the 
cloth  in  consumer  use  with  a 
beverage  or  chemical  food 
which  attacked  and  tendered 
the  vegetable  (cotton')  fiber. 

Another  possible  cause  is 
accidental  contact  with  a 
strong  bleaching  agent  in  the 
laundry.  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  for  a  chemical  labor¬ 
atory  to  specifically  state  what 
causes  the  type  of  damage 
found  in  this  table  cloth. 

Tests  in  a  laboratory  do  not 
always  identify  the  chemicals 
which  may  have  caused  the 
damage.  It  has  been  found 
that  improper  control  of  the 
laundry  process  in  bleaching 
may  not  take  effect  on  the 
fabric  laundered  until  sub¬ 
sequent  or  later  launderings. 

This  Bureau  is  unable  to 
state  definitely  that  the  dam¬ 
age  is  a  result  of  overbleach¬ 
ing  in  the  laundry. 

Customer  Complaint — Slip¬ 
ping  of  Threads  at  Elbow 
of  Dress. 

What  caused  the  fabric  in  this  dress  to  get  out  of 
shap)e,  principally  at  the  elbows? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  dress  shows  an  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance  in  various  p>arts  of  the  garment,  esp)ecially  at  the 
elbows  due  to  puckering.  The  garment  fabric  is  of 


g(jod  (juality  pure  dye  silk. 

The  filling  count  per  inch  is 
comparatively  low  for  this 
type  of  fabric.  However, 
there  is  a  fault  in  the  fabric 
construction  due  to  unevenly 
balanced  warp  and  filling 
yarn  tensions,  thus  causing 
a  tendency  for  the  warp  yams 
to  slip  along  the  filling  yarns 
at  the  slightest  .strain.  This 
defect  (jccurred  at  the  loom 
due  to  an  excessive  warp 
yarn  take-up  and  is  a  manu¬ 
facturing  defect. 

It  is  concluded,  therefore, 
that  the  puckering  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  ordinary  wearing 
strains  on  a  faulty  fabric. 
The  fabric  is  shifty  and  is 
considered  unserviceable.  The 
customer  complaint  is  fullv 
justified  because  the  fabric 
is  defective  due  to  a  defect  in 
manufacturing. 

Customer  Complaint — 
Faulty  Dye  in  Silk  Dress. 

( )ur  customer  complains 
that  this  dress  fades  under 
the  arms  from  body  perspir¬ 
ation  while  dress  is  worn. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  dress 
shows  a  discoloration  under 
the  arms. 

Tests  made  on  the  material 
show  a  very  clear  discharge 
of  the  dye  when  a  very  weak 
acid  and  alkaline  solutions  are 
applied.  Both  of  these  chem¬ 
ical  solutions  resulted  in  a 
comparable  discoloration  as  is  apparent  under  the  arms. 
Further  tests  show  that  the  dye  also  discharges  when 
material  is  moistened  and  pressed  with  slight  heat.  The 
color  is  transferred  during  this  test  to  a  swatch  of  white  . 
absorbent  cloth  which  was  held  in  contact  with  the  mat¬ 
erial. 

The  discoloration  beneath  the  arms  could  have  been 


I  How  To  Use  the  Bureau 

!  About  100  stores  use  the  laboratory 
I  from  time  to  time  for  the  testing  of 
'  merchandise  returned  hy  customers.  ' 
Adjustors  in  many  stores  send  practical¬ 
ly  all  returned  textile  merchandise  for 
analysis  in  order  to  have  a  report  show-  , 
ing  responsibility  for  customers’  claims.  | 
j  Bureau  reports  show  whether  the  mer-  i 
j  chandise  was  damaged  hy  the  customer, 
cleaner  or  laundry;  whether  the  store 
was  cheated  in  buying,  and  whether  the 
goods  should  he  returned  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  etc. 

Garments  or  textile  articles  are  mailed 
to  the  Bureau  hy  parcel  post.  A  report 
and  the  article  are  mailed  back  to  the 
store  on  the  same  day  received  hy  the 
laboratory.  The  charge  for  each  report 
on  customers’  claims  is  S5.0U.  Merchan¬ 
dise  tested  for  adjustment  departments 
is  not  damaged  in  handling  or  testing 
by  the  Bureau,  so  that  any  article  can 
be  returned  to  the  customer  or  manufac¬ 
turer  with  a  copy  of  the  laboratory  re¬ 
port. 

Of  course,  the  Bureau  tests  and 
analyzes  new  merchandise  for  buyers, 
and  prepares  specifications  for  given 
quality  of  an  article  for  merchandise 
managers.  Charges  for  analytical  com- 
parsions  of  new  merchandise  are  based 
on  the  amount  of  labor  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  information  desired. 

Address  packages  to  the  Better  Fab¬ 
rics  Testing  Bureau,  225  West  34th 
street,  New  York  City. 
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time  at  no  obligation.  He’ll  make  his 
trip  decidedly  worth  your  while.  Phone 
him  today. 


ments.  Visibly  indicates  special  weak¬ 
nesses  in  particular  departments. 

And  Kardex  Unit  Stock  Control  plays 
an  equally  important  part  in  relieving 
buyers  from  non-productive  detail  work. 
It  releases  them  for  constructive  merchan¬ 
dising  in  their  own  departments. 

To  install  Kardex  Visible  Unit  Stock 
Control  means  greater  efficiency  in  every 
department.  Lowered  sales  costs.  In¬ 
creased  ability  to  merchandise  staple 
items  for  greater  net  profits.  Most  im¬ 
portant  of  all,  it  means  successful,  final 
avoidance  of  bulging  shelves.  It  means 
lowered  invested  capital  plus  greater  re¬ 
turns. 

Your  local  Remington  Rand  man  will 
gladly  tell  you  more  in  a  few  minutes’ 
Kardex  Divtsion 


WAREHOUSE  or  stockroom 
shelves  bulging  with  slow  mov- 
ing  goods  mean  skimpy  profits  . . .  dwin¬ 
dling  returns  on  invested  capital.  Yet  it 
is  a  condition  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
with  ordinary  merchandising  methods. 
A  condition  which  heretofore  required 
constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
merchandising  manager  to  overcome. 

Kardex  Visible  Unit  Stock  Control 
automatically  assumes  this  watchfulness. 
Ends  expensive,  time-wasting  weekly  or 
semi-monthly  buyers’  reports  on  staple 
Items.  Insures  constant  low  inventories 
and  automatic  re-ordering. 

Overstocked  conditions  are  spotted  in¬ 
stantly  simply  by  running  your  eyes  over 
the  edge  of  the  cards.  Weaknesses  cannot 
hide.  Kardex  Stock  Control  flashes  simul¬ 
taneously  all  the  vital  information  needed 
for  successful,  profitable  merchandising. 
It  instantly  flags  slipping  or  static  depart- 


SOME  DEPARTMENT  STORE  USERS  OF 
KARDEX  FOR  UNIT  STOCK  CONTROL 


Herman  Saks  6*  Sons  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Emporium  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

A.  T.  Lewis  ^  Son  Denver,  Colo. 

Davison  Paxon  Company  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Carson  Pine  Scott  <2^  C’o-  Chicago,  III. 

Golden  Rule  Company  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Altman  6''  Company  New  York  City 

Gimhel  Brothers  New  York  City  6*  Pittsburgh 

Mabley  6*  Carew  Company  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Kaufmann 's  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Frederick  ^  Nelson  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wm.  Hengerer  Co.  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 


Remington  Rand 
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caused  by  either  natural  perspiration  or  the  use  of  a 
deodorant  substance.  However,  the  material  was  not 
dyed  in  the  proper  manner  to  withstand  ordinary  con¬ 
sumer  conditions  and  the  dress  is,  therefore,  considered 
unsf*wiceable. 

Customer  Complaint — Slip  Covers  Fade  in  Washing. 

The  customer  attempted  to  wash  this  set  of  slip 
covers.  We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  so  let  us  know 
if  the  merchandise  is  faulty  in  color. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

By  simply  holding  the  material  in  contact  with  white 
absorbent  fabric  and  wetting  with  clear  cold  water,  the 
colors  of  the  cover  were  found  to  bleed  very  noticeably 
into  the  white  fabric.  By  applying  slight  heat  to  dry 
the  moist  area,  the  color  fades.  The  same  results  were 
apparent  upon  treating  the  colors  with  add  and  alkali 
solutions  approximating  natural  perspiration.  Upon  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  material  to  the  Fade-Ometer,  a  slight  fad¬ 
ing  was  noticeable. 

It  is  concluded  that  the  material  is  serviceably  fast  to 
sunlight  but  is  wholly  unserviceable  in  color  fastness  to 
laundering. 

Customer  Complaint — Silk  Dress  Uncleanable. 

The  customer  states  that  her  cleaner  refused  to  clean 
this  dress.  It  is  inferior  or  uncleanable? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  customer  was  informed 
that  tlie  dress  cannot  be  dry-cleaned  due  to  excessive 
slipping.  Examination  of  the  material  shows  the  ends 
to  slip  very  easily  under  slight  strain  and  the  dress  is 
damaged,  at  present,  in  several  parts  due  to  slippage. 
The  material  is  considered  inferior  because  of  its  ex¬ 
cessive  slippage  which  is  a  result  of  the  warp  ends 
being  too  loose  in  the  fabric. 

However,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Bureau  that  the 
dress  may  be  dry-cleaned  and  no  ill  effects  should  be 
evidenced,  if  it  is  processed  properly  without  subjecting 
it  to  any  brushing  or  straining  treatment.  The  dress 
should  be  placed  in  a  net  bag  while  it  is  processed  in 
the  dry  cleaning  washer.  Through  the  use  of  the  screen 
or  grid  heat  garment  press,  the  dry  cleaner  can  shrink 
“baggy”  areas  of  the  slipped  fabric  back  into  the  orig¬ 
inal  shape  of  the  garment. 

Customer  Complaint — Rayon  Curtains  Lose  Shape. 

These  curtains  were  laundered,  but  stretched  out  of 
shape  when  put  into  service  again.  What  is  the  cause? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

The  curtain  is  of  rayon  fiber  composition  of  very 
open  net  work  construction.  This  type  of  material,  in 
its  natural  state,  has  a  tendency  to  stretch  in  length  when 
hanging  as  a  curtain  due  to  its  heavy  weight  and  low  re¬ 
sistance  to  weight  because  of  its  construction. 

It  was  stated  that  after  laundering,  the  curtains  were 
returned  by  the  cleaner  and  were  found  to  be  9"  longer 
and  considerably  narrower  than  when  they  were  made 
up.  This  condition  would  not  result  if  they  were  laun¬ 
dered  and  stretched  properly.  The  present  condition 
of  the  curtain  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  proper  handling 
by  the  cleaner. 


The  correct  way  to  process  curtains  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  this  sample,  is  to  dry  clean  or  water  clean 
the  article  and  after  extraction  place  the  curtain  on  a  , 
curtain  frame  which  would  be  adjusted  to  the  original  i 
dimensions  of  the  article.  By  placing  the  curtain  on  the  • 
frame  while  it  is  still  damp  or  moist,  and  applying  heat  !; 
and  air  in  the  drying  chamber,  the  fabric  will  literally  3 
“set”  as  to  weave  and  structure.  Unless  the  curtain  j 
is  handled  in  the  manner  described,  it  is  likely  that  the  ; 
curtain  will  never  regain  its  natural  dimensions.  j 

This  Bureau  recommends  that  the  curtains  be  sent  i 
back  to  the  cleaner,  and  furnish  the  cleaner  with  the  ■ 
correct  measurements  for  finishing  the  curtain,  and  in¬ 
struct  him  to  wet  the  curtain  and  follow  the  processii^ 
given  in  this  report.  If  the  rayon  fiber  yarns  have  not  , 
been  broken  as  to  elasticity  and  elongated  stretch,  it 
will  be  possible  to  save  the  curtains.  Otherwise,  their 
weight  will  always  gradually  pull  stretch  into  the  fabric 
and  narrow  the  width  as  take-up  in  the  stretch.  : 

Customer  Compaint — Man's  Suit  Contained  Cotton 

and  Odor. 

The  customer  claims  this  suit  has  cotton  in  fabric 
when  we  sold  it  as  all-wool.  .-Mso,  is  there  an  odor  in 
the  suit  from  a  dye  or  other  causes? 

Renort  By  This  Bureau:  I 

The  white  thread  in  the  sleeve  of  the  coat  was  found 
to  be  a  short  thread  (about  in  length)  of  vegetable  ' 
fiber  composition.  It  is  very  easily  removed  without 
any  harm  to  the  fabric.  Undoubtedly,  this  thread  be¬ 
came  attached  to  a  filling  pick  during  the  weaving  oper¬ 
ation  and  was  meshed  in  with  the  warp  threads.  Being 
a  vegetable  composition,  it  did  not  have  the  same  affinity 
as  the  wool,  (animal)  fabric  for  the  dye,  and,  therefore, 
it  was  not  dyed  with  the  material,  but  remained  white  | 
after  the  dyeing  of  the  cloth.  The  examiner’s  opinion 
is  that  the  small  thread  was  blown  into  the  system  of  j 
warp  and  filling  yarns  just  prior  to  the  yarns  being  ^ 
meshed  to  form  the  fabric  and  escaped  detection  be¬ 
cause  of  its  very  minute  form. 

Concerning  the  customer’s  complaint  as  to  a  foreign 
cxlor  contained  in  the  suit,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
examiner  to  detect  any  such  odor  other  than  is  charact¬ 
eristic  of  such  fabric. 

Customer  Complaint — Slipping  of  Fabric  Weave- 

Our  customer  returned  this  dress,  saying  the  threads 
are  loose  in  the  cloth. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  blouse  shows  the  damage  to  con¬ 
sist  of  a  shifting  and  muckering  of  the  fabric  across 
the  back  of  the  shoulders  and  at  the  front  of  the  elbows 
in  the  sleeves. 

The  fabric  is  of  a  good  construction  for  its  type,  but 
it  has  a  noticeable  tendency  of  slippage  of  the  warp 
ends  when  subjected  to  slight  strain.  The  slippage  is  a 
result  of  improperly  balanced  tension  between  the  warp 
and  filling  yarns.  The  take-up  of  the  warp  yams  is 
excessive  due  to  too  low  tension  during  weaving  and 
the  warp  is  therefore,  loose  or  shifty  after  the  fafoc  is 
finished. 

The  damage  is  a  result  of  strain  during  consumer 
use,  but  the  strain  would  not  hav^e  to  be  excessive  and 
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Octobar  Term  192! 


.  .  .  .  appsllea  (maanlng  tha  G&G  Atlas 
Englnaar)  bslng  tha  first  to  oonosiTS 
and  rsduos  to  praotioa  tbs  Inrantion, 
priority  must  ba  awardad  to  him.  Tha  dS' 
oiaion  of  tha  Coomisaionar  is  affirmed. 


Priority  of 


Invention 
CoisnmED 

G£G  ATLAS  POWEE  SAVING  VALVE  MUST  NOT  EE  INFEINGED 


HE  United  States  Court  of  Cust<*  ^ 

Patent  Appeals,  Washington,  D. 

date  of  February  21,  1930  AFFlR^afc  t^ 

decision  of  the  Commissioner 

granting  priority  of  invention  toMP^QsC 

Atlas  Engineer,  decreed  as  above^p^ 

Complete  text  of  this  final  de«o#  f^n 
which  there  can  be  no  appeaBBjjtt  4  ffirn 
ished  by  us  upon  request.  Th^HBHernc 
proceeding  was  between 
terns  and  a  competitive  manufaH|ri^^ 
pneumatic  dispatch  tubes.  It  invq^^Lpai 

SAlthough  fundamentally  this  interference 
Inc.,  the  proceeding  was  made  a  legal  issue 


'ent  rights  relating  to  the  valve  now  known 
|(9|  the  G&G  Atlas  Power  Saving  Control 
ydve..  This  Covirt  decision  confirms  our 
’b^«?hip  of  those  rights. 

^T|^|OUSANDS  of  G&G  Atlas  Power  Saving  Con. 

VidvV s  ^re  in  use  in  connection  with  G&G 
^Hnfi^iHiieatic  Tube  Systems  installed  by  us  in 
^ates  and  abroad  for  Banks,  Depart- 
Hospitals,  Libraries,  Factories  and 
We  have  also  modernized  existing 
^HHjBiaB^r  than  G&G  Atlas  by  installing  these 
special  equipment .  . .  Agents  in  import- 
. .  Correspondence  invited. 

Company  and  GSiG  Atlas  Systems. 
i...c..i^rs  of  the  power  saving  control  valve. 


G&.G  ATLAS  SYSTEMS 


INCORPORATED 

531  West  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  409  Dominion  Bank  Bldg.,  Toronto 


Pneumatic' 
tube  system 
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it  is  believed  the  fabric  is  unserviceable  as  it  will  not 
withstand  ordinary  strain. 

Customer  Complaint — Novelty  Union  Suit  Returned. 

Our  customer  is  displeased  with  this  union  suit.  Is 
it  serviceable  merchandise  ? 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  shows  the  material  in  the  union  suit 
to  have  a  nappy  surface.  Fabrics  of  this  type  are  con¬ 
structed  from  very  soft  twisted  yarns  principally  to 
gain  a  soft  and  pleasing  feel.  A  large  amount  of  short 
wool  fibers  are  present  in  the  yarn  and  due  to  the  low 
twist  of  the  yarn,  these  short  fibers  do  not  have  any 
resistance  to  the  characteristic  curling  properties  of 
the  wool  when  wet.  Therefore,  although  the  garment 
may  have  been  carefully  handled  during  laundering,  the 
nappy  surface  would  naturally  become  apparent,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  short  fibers  and  low  twist.  The  material 
is  not  of  superior  quality  but  it  is  representative  of  a 
great  many  such  fabrics  which  react  in  the  same  manner. 
In  the  two  corresponding  areas  at  the  top  of  the  front 
of  the  garment,  the  napped  condition  appears  in  a  very 
severe  degree.  From  the  occurrance,  it  is  l)elieved  that 
the  condition  at  these  two  points  was  caused  by  abrasive 
wear  in  consumer  use. 

It  was  stated  that  the  garment  was  of  a  darker  pink 
before  laundering.  The  color  does  not  fade  further 
than  its  present  condition  and  whether  fading  of  origi¬ 
nal  color  was  due  to  fugitive  dye  or  tt)  improper  laun¬ 
dering  cannot  be  determined.  If  it  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  present  napped  condition  of  the  garment  ren¬ 
ders  it  unserviceable,  this  type  of  material  and  construc¬ 
tion  is  never  serviceable  as  this  condition  is  always  the 
result  in  laundering. 

Customer  Complaint— Complaint  on  Low  Priced  Fur 
Trimmed  Coat. 

Are  the  dyes  in  the  fur  of  this  coat  fast  to  consumer 
service?  Note  that  parts  of  fur  appear  lighter  than 
others. 

Report  By  This  Bureau: 

Examination  of  the  fur  trimmed  ends  of  the  scarf 
show  the  pelts  and  fur  hair  fibers  to  be  physically  un¬ 
damaged.  There  is  no  tendency  of  the  fur  to  shed  or 
indications  of  improper  dressing  of  the  pelt.  Tests 
made  show  that  the  pelts  have  been  dyed  black.  The 
color  was  found  to  be  fast  to  moisture  conditions. 
Microscopic  examination  of  the  fur  fibers  show  them 
to  be  from  a  type  of  goat  raised  in  China  called  a 
“kid”.  Although  certain  portions  of  the  scarf  ends 
appear  to  contain  different  furs,  it  is  believed  that  the 
pelts  are  all  kid  skins.  In  making  up  the  crosses  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  skins  was  not  made,  some  from  one 


part  of  the  body  and 'others  from  another  as  low  as 
the  skin  above  the  pavv  which  has  a  much  coarser  fiber, 
were  used. 

No  doubt  the  furs  were  originally  all  black  when  the 
garment  was  purchased.  However,  dyes  are  not  par¬ 
ticularly  adherent  to  this  fur  fiber  throughout.  Down 
near  the  base  of  the  hairs,  a  brownish  color  is  observed 
in  most  of  the  pieces.  Characteristics  of  the  hair  do  not 
allow  a  thorough  penetration  of  the  dye,  as  it  adheres 
otilv  to  the  hair  surface.  In  time  the  dye  is  removed 
from  the  fiber  due  to  oxidation  or  ageing  conditions. 
The  natural  undyed  pelts  have  a  brownish  and  black 
hair.  Thus  in  making  up  the  crosses  not  only  was  a 
selection  of  skins  from  various  parts  of  the  pelt  made 
but  different  naturally  colored  sections  were  included  so 
that  after  a  period  of  time  passed,  the  pelts  being  dyed 
black  show  a  brownish  color  as  the  dye  is  gradually 
removed. 

This  result  is  due  entirely  to  service  conditions  and  is 
in  no  way  due  to  faulty  dye  or  pelts  except  that  a  care¬ 
ful  selection  of  pelts  was  not  made. 

The  customer  complaint  is  not  justified.  The  fur  ends 
are  cheap  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  skins  from 
any  part  of  the  pelt  were  used  with  no  attempt  made 
in  selection  thus  showing  that  the  garment  .manufac¬ 
turer  was  trying  to  meet  a  certain  price  that  would  for¬ 
bid  the  use  of  more  costly  fur  trimmings. 

Customer  Complaint — “Washable”  Gloves  Not 
W  ashable. 

The  customer  complains  that  these  gloves  streak  and 
fade  when  washed.  We  sell  them  as  washable. 

Report  by  This  Bureau: 

The  new  glove  was  washed  for  five  minutes  in  a  lukc 
warm  neutral  soap  solution.  The  color  bled  excessively 
into  the  soap  bath  and  after  drying,  the  glove  showed 
a  streaky  appearance  where  the  dye  had  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  washed  out.  The  color  fastness  is  “very  poor’’ 
and  such  a  glove  is  not  considered  serviceable  if  sold  as 
“washable”.  The  damaged  glove  is  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  washed  new  glove  and  it  is  concluded  that 
the  condition  of  the  damaged  glove  is  due  to  ordinary 
washing.  There  are  no  indications  of  faulty  cleaning. 
The  damaged  glove  was  originally  of  a  different  color 
than  the  new  glove.  The  streaking  effect  is  in  common 
with  results  obtained  in  washing  the  glove  and  will  be 
more  or  less  pronounced  according  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  washing.  The  rougher  surface  of  the  old  glove 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  glove  has  been  worn.  Such 
types  of  skins  assume  this  appearance  in  ordinary  con¬ 
sumer  wear. 

Washable  gloves  may  fade  to  a  certain  extent  in 
washing,  but  should  not  lose  their  color  as  have  these 
gloves. 


Women  Grow  Wealthier 


According  to  Lawrence  Stern  &  Company,  investment 
bankers  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  41  per  cent  of  the 
individual  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  controlled  by 
women.  This  firm  also  reported  that  women  are  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  80  per  cent  of  the  $95,000,000,000  of  life 
insurance  policies  now  in  force ;  that  they  pay  taxes  on 
more  than  $3,250,000,000  of  individual  income  annually ; 


that  they  constitute  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  bond  house  customers;  that  they  are  receiving 
70  per  cent  of  the  estates  left  by  men,  and  that  they  also 
are  receiving  64  per  cent  of  the  estates  left  by  women. 

Industry  and  finance  are  more  and  more  looking  to 
women  for  needed  capital,  as  the  increase  of  women 
shareholders  convincingly  shows. — Nation’s  Business. 
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Government  Bulletins  and  Manufac¬ 
turers  data. 

2.  Merchandise  manuals  compiled  for  sales¬ 
people  and  for  teaching  purposes. 

3.  System  files  and  complete  write  up  on 
ev'ery  system  form  used  in  the  store. 

4.  Exhibits  and  equipment  for  use  in  tech¬ 
nical  training. 

5.  .'\  reference  library  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  volumes. 

6.  Cardex  files  of  every  person’s  training 
department  record. 

X 11.  Centralized  Follotv-iip  on  every  subscription 
for  magazines  or  trade  papers  used  in  the 
entire  organization. 

R.  Docontralized  Training  includes: 

I.  Daily  departmental  meetings  in  the  selling  sec¬ 
tions  on 


1.  Merchandise,  style  and  fashion  informa¬ 
tion. 

2.  Selling  technitjue  and  customer  contracts. 

II.  Individual  interviews  on 

1.  Sales- production  figures,  returns,  credits 
and  system. 

2.  Service  shopping  report  follow-up. 

III.  Cooperation  with  merchandise  managers  on 
surveys  and  promotional  plans. 

I\\  Cooi)eration  with  schools,  colleges  and  women’s 
clubs  in  and  around  Cleveland,  in  presenting 
matters  of  store  or  merchandise  information. 

Unquestionably  the  keynote  of  success  for  any  Train¬ 
ing  Department  is  its  ability  to  give  and  to  receive 
comprehensive  and  whole-hearted  cooperation.  Practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  system 
work,  are  now  filled  by  application  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  desiring  to  enroll. 


The  Short  Training  Course 


Miss  Celia  R.  Case,  Traveling  Educational  Director 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  is  now 
giving  her  short  training  course  at  L.  A.  Witherill, 
Inc.,  Syracuse.  New  York.  Miss  Case  has  just  come 
from  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  Ixrng  Island,  where  a 
four  weeks  engagement  prolonged  itself  into  a  six 


weeks  one,  due  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  management 
for  Miss  Case’s  services. 

Any  store  interested  in  having  this  short  training 
course  should  write  to  Miss  Celia  R.  Case  at  the  office 
of  the  Association.  225  West  34th  Street.  New  York 
Citv. 


Unit  Packaging 

BUILDS  BUSINESS 

Your  customers  like  Unit  Packaging  because  of  its  convenience  . . . 
cleanliness  .  .  .  protection.  The  merchandise  comes  to  them  in 
the  original  package  .  .  .  intact  .  .  .  undamaged  . . .  unsoiled.  Thus 
is  created  good  will  .  . .  that  builds  business. 

Another  important  business-building  advantage  is  the  saving  of  time 
...  in  unpacking  .  .  .  checking  .  .  .  storing .  .  .  delivering.  Result  — 
increase  of  selling  hours  .  .  .  improved  service . .  .  larger  turnover  .  .  . 
greater  volume  of  business  and  profits. 

H  &  D  Package  Engineers  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  you  and  your 
supplies  so  that  both  get  the  benefits  of  unit  packaging.  Your  mer¬ 
chandising  depanments  will  welcome  this  new-day  method  of  packing. 

THE  HINDE  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

4SS  Dacotur  Straat  Sandusky,  Ohio 

HINDE  SI)AlJCH«->)Sf'sHIPPINC  BOXES 
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The  Buyer’s  Job 

(Continued  from  page  271) 

his  money  at  a  time  when  it  will  be  most  productive.  orders.  If  they  do  not  they  are  almost  always  available 
If  his  advertising  percentage  is  running  high  and  his  in  some  department  of  the  controller’s  office  or  the  r^ 
appropriation  is  dwindling,  the  buyer  must  resort  to  ceiving  department.  If  they  are  not  available  there, 
other  methods  to  obtain  his  volume,  such  as  table  some  buyers  keep  their  own  record  of  outstanding  ord- 
specials  and  reductions  to  stimulate  sales  and  to  move  ers.  Every  buyer  should  have  a  record  of  the  merchan- 
heavy  stocks.  It  may  be  wise  to  turn  some  advertising  dise  expectancy  in  his  department.  Those  figures  in 
money  into  price  reductions  and  gain  sales  from  the  conjunction  with  his  sales  record  and  expectancy  give 
people  which  another  department’s  advertising  brings  the  buyer  an  intelligent  background  for  future  buying 
into  the  store.  and  for  emergency  buying  and  planning  when  such  is 

If  the  buyer  has  not  an  intelligent  understanding  and  found  necessary.  It  will  aid  him  in  his  judgment  of 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  figures  he  will  be  less  liable  .special  offers  which  are  coming  up  from  day  to  day. 
to  do  such  manipulating  intelligently  and  at  the  proper  Other  Figures 

time  when  it  will  produce  the  most  good  for  his  depart-  Many  other  figures  are  available  in  department  stores 
ment.  The  advertising  figures  give  him  a  correct  idea  which  will  give  valuable  information  to  the  buyer  in 
of  when  and  how  to  operate  for  his  department  s  great-  operation  of  his  department  if  he  will  only  make 
est  advantage.  them  of  use  to  him.  Such  figures  are :  cash  discounts— 

Average  Salescheck  currently  and  to  date;  number  of  sales  clerks  employed 

Another  figure  of  great  importance  on  the  analysis  —current  period  as  against  last  year;  transaction  for 
sheet  and  of  which  most  buyers  have  only  a  limited  I^riod  as  against  last  year ;  merchandise  received 
understanding  is  the  average  salescheck.  It  is  given  on  current  period  as  compared  with  last  year;  for- 

most  analysis  reports  for  the  current  month  and  for  the  merchandise  r^eived  and  outstanding  on  order; 

season  to  date.  It  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  depart-  domestic  merchandise  received  and  outstanding  on 
ment’s  total  sales  by  the  number  of  saleschecks  written  order ;  the  average  sales  check  for  the  period  and  to 
in  the  department  for  the  corresponding  period.  It  may  year ;  purchases  by  resources  as 

be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  sales  efficiency  of  the  depart-  compared  with  last  year ;  and  many  others, 
ment  and  the  general  price  level  to  which  the  depart-  .  these  figures  have  a  direct  result  on  the  opera- 

ment  is  appealing.  In  judging  the  price  level  it  must  tion  of  a  department  and  more  or  less  a  direct  result 
lie  considered  in  close  relation  to  the  sales  of  the  depart-  Profit  showing  for  the  department, 

ment.  It  may  indicate  a  v’ery  favorable  operation.  Or  most  successful  buyers  today  are  those  who  have 

it  may  indicate  that  increased  sales  may  be  obtained  intelligent  appreciation  of  figures  and  their  relatioM 
by  the  introduction  of  lower  unit  priced  merchandise.  working  of  their  department.  No  one  would 

It  may  be  used  in  comparison  with  the  average  sales-  want  to  blot  out  entirely  the  art  in  buying  any  more 
check  of  other  departments  when  such  a  comparison  ^  ^  would  want  to  say  that  buying  could  be  done 
can  be  intelligently  made.  It  may  also  indicate  that  “7  figures  alone.  But  it  is  in  the  happy  use  of  both 
higher  priced  merchandise  may  be  introduced  into  the  by  experience,  judgment,  and  close  attention  to 

department  to  the  advantage  of  the  department  and  the  that  results  m  the  most  successful  operation  of 

store.  The  average  salescheck  may  be  used  as  a  guide  ^  department.  Figures  are  only  an  aid,  but  they  should 
to  any  number  of  merchandising  operations  with  good  fullest  extent  in  order  that  the  most 

expectance  of  the  results.  good  may  be  obtained  from  them  to  achieve  those  suc- 

j*  rk  j  cessful  operations  which  alone  can  result  in  a  good  net 

Outstanding  Orders  profit  to  the  store.  After  all,  the  net  result  on  the 

Many  merchandise  analysis  reports  give  outstanding  Profit  and  Loss  Sheet  is  what  counts. 


Applications  for  Trade-Mark  Registrations 

Valuable  Infortnation  for  Association  Members 


QN  April  7,  1930,  a  bill,  H.  R.  10076,  to  amend 
sections  476,  482,  and  4934  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
sections  1  and  14  of  the  trade-mark  act  of  February 
20,  1905,  as  amended,  and  section  1  (b)  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  act  of  March  19,  1920,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Patent  Office  to  speed  up  its  work  by  increasing  the 
fees  in  order  to  raise  sufficient  revenue  to  place  the 
Patent  Office  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

This  bill,  among  other  things,  provides  for  an  in¬ 
crease  from  SIO.OO  to  $15.00  in  the  filing  fee  for 
application  for  registration  of  trade-mark.  'This  pro¬ 
vision  is  taken  care  of  in  Section  4  of  the  bill,  which 
reads  as  follows: 


Sec.  4.  “That  sections  1  and  14  of  the  Act  entitled 
‘An  act  to  authorize  the  registration  of  trade-inarki 
used  in  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the 
several  States  or  with  Indian  tribes,  and  to  protect  the 
same,’  anproved  February  20,  1905,  as  amended,  and 
section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  March  19,  1920,  entitled 
‘An  act  to  give  effect  to  certain  provision  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  for  the  Protection  of  Trade-Marks  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Names,  made  and  signed  in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  August  20, 
1910,  and  for  other  purposes,’  are  hereby  amended 
by  providing  that  the  fee  for  registration  of  trade¬ 
marks  and  renewals  of  registrations  shall  be  $15.00.’” 

The  bill  further  provides  that  Section  4  will  take 
effect  on  June  1,  1930. 
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Bloomingdale  s  Experience  with 

Escalators 


1929- 


V  Escalators  (Initial  Purchase) 


1930- 


7  Additional  Escalators 

O  Department  Store  Signal 
Control  Elevators 

MORAL!  The  maximum  earning  power  of  the 
modern  department  store  is  in  direct 
ratio  to  its  transportation  facilities. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

OFFICES  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
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All  your  business  at  a  glance 


A  CLEAR,  simple  record  of  each 
.  phase  of  your  business  opera¬ 
tions  placed  before  you  every 
morning.  Summarized  figures  that 
show  an  exact  picture  of  current 
conditions  at  a  glance. 

That  is  precisely  what  Elliott- 
Fisher  Accounting  Writing  Equip¬ 
ment  is  doing  today  for  hundreds 
of  business  executives. 

A  daily  check 

These  men  have  a  daily  check  on 
sales,  accounts  payable,  i nventories, 
cash,  accounts  receivable,  etc. 
They  do  not  rely  on  monthly  re¬ 
pons  that  soon  grow  stale.  They 


do  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
observations  of  department  heads. 
They  see  for  themselves  how 
things  are  going  . . .  what  calls  for 
instant  action  . . .  what  needs  care¬ 
ful  watching.  They  operate  their 
businesses  with  complete  control. 

More  work  from  force 

Nor  have  payroll  additions  been 
necessary  to  obtain  such  results. 
The  fact  is  that  in  most  cases  where 
Elliott-Fisher  Equipment  is  in¬ 
stalled,  fewer  people  can  do  more 


work.  Besides,  Elliott-Fisher  does 
not  disturb  the  existing  routine. 
It  coordinates  accounting  records 
into  a  single  unified  plan. 

You  are  invited  to  visit  Booths  43 
and  44  to  see  the  Elliott-Fisher  ex¬ 
hibit  of  Accounts  Receivable  and 
Accounts  Payable  installations,  to 
see  a  new  Sundstrand  application 
— the  Sales  Audit — to  see  a  dem¬ 
onstration  on  Accounts  Receivable 
work  by  an  operator  from  one  of 
the  largest  department  stores.  To 
remind  you  —  Controller’s  Con¬ 
gress,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  May 
12  to  15. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat  Surface  Accounting- Writing  Machines 
SENERAL  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Underwood  Elliott  Fisher  Company 
342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Underwood,  Elliott-Fisher,  Sundstrand,  Speed  the  World's  Business’ 


The  EllieU-Fisbtr  flat 
iurfatt  accounting- 
writing  macbin* 


L 
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the  allowance  granted  by  the  organization  and  the  length 
of  the  buyer’s  trip. 

c.  The  Third  Function — This  should  be  included  in 
the  work  of  any  progressive  Foreign  Office — the  p^er- 
formance  of  duties  as  a  definite  business  promotion 
organization  with  the  purpose  of  continually  trying  to 
increase  the  purchases  made  abroad. 

This  is  l)est  accomplished  by  having  a  well  organized 
system  instituted  of  sampling  new  merchandise.  The 
extent  of  this  system  depends,  of  course,  somewhat  on 
the  type  of  foreign  representation  that  an  organization 
has.  By  that  I  mean,  whether  you  are  handling  your 
foreign  purchases  through  representatives,  commission 
agents  or  your  own  established  offices.  If  the  business 
is  handled  through  agents,  this  system  of  sampling 
new  merchandise  cannot  be  de\'elo|)ed  to  its  fullest 
extent  for  the  obvious  reason  that  agents  are  unable 
to  devote  their  full  time  to  developing  markets  in  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  merchandise  for  individual  concerns.  On 
the  other  hand,  your  own  foreign  offices  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  devote  their  time  to  the  development  of  their 
respective  markets  for  their  individual  organization. 

System  of  Organization — In  working  out  this  func¬ 
tion,  we  have  organized  a  system  which  is  constantly 
increasing  the  scope  of  its  activities  in  finding  new 
sources  of  sui)ply  and  increasing  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  our  organization.  The  foreign  offices  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  in  discovering  new  merchandise 
which,  in  their  minds,  would  find  ready  sale  in  depart¬ 
ments.  The  selection  of  these  items  and  the  dispatching 
of  them  to  us,  with  all  the  necessary  information,  natur¬ 
ally  forms  the  basis  of  this  entire  sampling  system. 

Equipment — The  organization  here  should  be  equip- 
ix;d  first  with  a  sample  room  where  the  sample  merchan¬ 
dise  may  l)e  displayed  to  advantage.  This  has  proven 
to  lie  a  very  important  factor,  for  a  sample  naturally 
loses  considerable  of  its  artistic  value  and  style  if  dis¬ 
played  without  any  regard  whatsoever  to  background. 

The  Sample  Room — This  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
stylist  who  is  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  selling 
departments  and  who  is  able  to  give  sound  and  valuable 
criticism  to  the  foreign  offices  on  the  samples  received. 
The  stylist  must  be  able  to  inform  the  offices  abroad, 
when  samples  are  received  of  good  style,  but  too  high 
in  price,  what  price  the  merchandise  must  land  at  so 
that  an  order  may  be  placed. 

Considerable  routine  work  is  connected  with  the 
handling  of  .samples  before  they  can  l)e  placed  before 
a  buyer  correctly.  Every  sample  received  from  a  foreign 
office  must  be  accompanied  by  a  sample  report,  which 
is  made  on  a  special  form  and  gives  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  first  cost  of  the  .sample,  the  terms 
and  the  time  required  for  deliveries.  If  the  sample 
represents  some  style  or  trend,  special  notations  are 
made  as  to  where  it  w'as  .seen  or  displayed.  The  bill 
for  the  sample  must  be  carefully  figured,  and  when  the 
calculating  is  completed,  must  show  two  figures — ^the 
cost  of  the  actual  sample  aixl  the  cost  per  piece  if  this 
merchandise  is  imported  in  quantity.  This  last  figure 
is  of  utmost  importance  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
sample  is  landed  in  a  case  with  many  other  samples, 
while  if  the  merchandise  is  landed  in  quantity,  the 
packing,  shipping  and  freight  charges  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  order  to  show  an  accurate  landed  cost.  When 


the  sample  report  has  been  received  and  the  bill  has  1 
lieen  figured,  the  sample  is  then  ready  for  presentation  i 
to  the  buyer.  These  details  must  be  taken  care  of,  be¬ 
cause  a  busy  buyer  soon  loses  patience  if  all  the  particu¬ 
lars  are  not  ready. 

Buyer’s  Duties — The  buyer,  in  looking  over  the  ! 
sample,  retails  the  bill.  If  an  order  is  to  l)e  placed,  it 
is  written  immediately.  If  the  buyer  considers  the 
sample  of  good  v'alue,  but  does  not  care  to  i)lace  an  I 
order  immediately,  the  stylist  makes  the  projK-r  nota¬ 
tions  and  the  sample  is  followed  up  at  a  later  date.  If 
the  particular  sample  is  not  satisfactory,  but  the  idea 
good,  the  buyer  and  the  stylist  should  discuss  the  {)ossi- 
bilities  of  changing  details  on  the  original  sample  in 
order  that  corrections  might  be  made  and  an  item  de¬ 
veloped  which  would  find  ready  sale.  In  discussing  1 

the  sample  with  the  buyer,  it  should  be  considered 
from  the  viewpoint  of  style,  color,  design  and  whether 
the  price  is  right.  Criticism  on  samples  should  always 
l)e  constructive  and  definite.  V^ague  criticism  is  worse 
than  no  criticism  at  all. 

When  a  sample  has  been  fully  discussed  with  the  buy¬ 
er,  the  stylist  is  then  in  a  ix)sition  to  reply  to  the  sample 
report  in  an  intelligent  manner,  giving  criticism  which 
will  give  the  foreign  organizations  further  material  to 
work  on,  in  order  that  more  business  may  be  developed. 
Many  times,  especially  in  the  case  of  style  merchandise  I 
sent  in  as  samples,  ideas  are  received  which  can  lx*  used  ' 
in  making  up  domestic  merchandise.  Certain  designs 
and  styles  are  secured  which  can  be  used  on  merclian- 
dise  of  domestic  origin  where  the  article  itself  is  pro¬ 
duced  domestically  at  a  cheaper  cost.  This  type  of 
original  promotion  work  offers  a  real  opportunity  for 
the  Foreign  Office  to  increase  its  importance  in  the 
retail  organization.  It  opens  an  opportunity  for  the 
education  of  buyers  as  to  the  possibilities  of  foreign 
markets  as  sources  of  supply  for  different  types  of 
merchandise.  Many  creative  ideas  may  be  received  from 
samples,  and  if  the  work  is  properly  guided  by  a  person  ; 
having  style  knowledge  and  practical  merchandising 
sense,  the  work  will  reflect  as  a  real  credit  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Office. 

“Why  all  this  work  when  buyers  for  various  depart¬ 
ments  go  abroad  regularly  and  do  a  large  amount  of 
their  purchasing  while  they  are  in  the  markets?’’ 

Stop  and  consider  the  number  of  departments  which 
find  an  outlet  for  foreign  merchandise,  and  then  figure 
out  how  maliy  of  those  buyers  go  abroad.  Also,  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  a  buyer’s  trip  abroad  is 
necessarily  of  short  duration  and  it  is  practically  im- 
ix)ssible  to  fully  cover  all  the  markets.  Should  those 
departments  which  are  able  to  sell  imported  merchandise 
l)e  deprived  of  information  to  new  sources  just  Ixcause 
the  buyer  does  not  go  abroad?  In  these  departments 
where  a  buyer  goes  abroad  regularly,  should  the  foreign 
markets  be  left  untouched  until  the  buyer  goes  abroad 
next  year?  Should  our  foreign  organizations  just  pas¬ 
sively  supervise  the  execution  of  the  orders  placed  and 
then  act  in  the  capacity  of  forwarding  agents?  No,  the 
entire  foreign  office  system  should  continually  be  on  the 
alert  to  find  new  sources  of  supply  and  keep  us  informed 
of  the  new  trends  and  styles  which  are  predominant  in 
the  market. 

d.  The  Last  Function —The  last  function  which  I 
have  included  in  the  outline  of  operations  for  a  pro- 
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jjressive  I'oreijjn  Office,  is  that  of  scnnnq  as  a  central 
organisation  for  the  distribution  of  style  infortnation. 

This  service  is  of  increasing  importance,  due  entirely 
to  the  increasing  importance  of  style  as  a  definite  factor 
in  all  tyiH's  of  merchandise.  Style  is  no  longer  restricted 
to  readv-to-wear ;  it  is  regarded  as  essential  to  all  mer¬ 
chandise.  and  therefore  any  style  information  must  be 
compiled  and  transmitted  to  our  buyers  as  quickly  as 
|)Ossible.  It  guides  buyers  in  purchases,  it  assists  our 
Ptiblicite  Department  in  its  advertising.  We  receive 
w-eekly  fashion  reports  from  our  Paris  Fashion  Bureau. 
These  reports  are  of  great  value  in  giving  to  us  the 
weekly  trend  in  that  fashion  mart.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  these  reports  be  as  accurate,  definite 
and  concrete  as  possible.  They  must  be  accompanied 
by  photographs,  .sketches  and  color  swatches,  in  order 
that  the  trends  may  be  clearly  visualized.  Elach  style 
report  is  accompanied  by  numerous  mimeographed 
copies  which  are  distributed  to  the  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  of  the  ready-to-wear  and  accessory 
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lines.  These  reports  and  also  any  copies  of  cables 
containing  style  information  should  be  distributed  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  In  the  same  manner,  style 
reports  on  modern  art  trends  from  Germany,  and  men’s 
fashion  reports  from  London,  should  l)e  distributed. 

The  staff  of  any  successful  Foreign  ( )ffice  should 
have  an  aggressive  and  active,  rather  than  a  passive 
interest  in  their  work.  'They  must  t)e  resourceful  and 
able  to  cope  with  situations  as  they  arise,  and  with 
considerable  foresight.  They  are  dealing  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  They  are  the  intermediaries  Ixjtween  buyers, 
stylists,  merchandi.se  managers  and  people  who  are 
great  distances  away.  They  must  l)e  wide-awake  to  any 
new  developments  which  might  affect  foreign  business. 
The  organization  must  function  properly  and  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  accuracy  and  speed,  in  order 
that  the  Foreign  Office  might  attain  that  position  of 
importance  which  it  legitimately  deserves  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  organization. 


The  Indian  Traffic  Car 

The  Most  Logical  Development  in  Motorized 
Commercial  Transportation 


II \l  ( () 


epeppi  that  means 

SERVICE 


SERVICE  THAT’S  .AN 
OI=l\VIV.C  INVESTMENT 


ECONOMY 


1.  (mts  your  delivery  expense  in  half. 

2.  Relieves  you  of  all  res)>onsibilities  as  to 
•  liability — operation  —  niaintenance  —  chauf¬ 
feurs,  etc.,  etc. 


3.  Speeds  up  deliveries  50%' . 

4.  Solves  the  manufacturers’  anil  retailers’ 
problems  of  making  immediate  deliveries  of 
small  rush  shipments  during  busy  seasons. 


Rented  by — TRAFFIC  CAR  RENTAL  CO.,  218  Greene  Street,  New  York  City 
Sold  foy— STERN  BROS.  MOTORCYCLES,  Inc.,  1790  First  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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The  1930  Work  of  the  Association 

{Cnni'mued  from  page  264) 

Arbitration — Further  promotion  of  arbitration  in  the 
settlement  of  business  disputes  and  the  adoption  by 
memlier  stores  of  arbitration  clauses  in  purchasing  con¬ 
tracts. 

Educational  Program — Educational  program  to 
members  for  the  promotion  of  better  relations  between 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

Bureau  of  Costume  Art 

Costume  Art  Program — Selling  and  assisting  store 
executives  on  such  methods  of  merchandising,  promot¬ 
ing  and  servicing  piece  goods  and  accessories  as  com¬ 
prise  the  “Costume  Art  Program.’’  (See  manual  of 
that  name,  third  printing). 

Intensive  Training  Courses — for  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  stylists  and  buyers  (six  given  during  1928  and 
1929)  in  cooperation  with  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  Pratt  Institute,  leading  authorities  on  fashion, 
fabrics  and  color,  and  leading  Metropolitan  stores. 

Personnel — Assist  stores  in  locating  stylists  and  as¬ 
sistant  buyers. 

Meetings — Conducting  jjeriodic  meetings  of  piece 
goods  merchandise  managers  and  buyers  in  cooperation 
witli  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Division.  At  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association  Convention  to  organize 
and  conduct  Fashion  and  Fabric  Pageant  and  Piece 
Goods  Meetings. 

Special  Promotions — Organize  and  direct  Fashion 
Shows.  Color  Diagnosis  Weeks,  Contests  and  other 
special  promotions  for  member  stores  and  groups  of 
stores. 

Educational — Develop  and  cooperate  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  introduction  of  improved  methods  of  home 
dressmaking,  sewing  and  sewing  education. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 


We  have  one  standing  rule — we  will  not  take  employ¬ 
ees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a  place  in  another. 
Persons  employed  in  any  member  store  may  secure  help 
from  the  Association  in  finding  another  position  only 
upon  subntission  of  written  consent  from  the  head  of 
the  member  store. 


STORE  MANAGER 

Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  phases  of  department  store 
operations,  has  personally  managed  employment,  adjustments, 
packing,  wrapping  doormen,  floor  superintendents,  service  desks 
and  in  general  all  service  details.  Excellent  references  and 
willing  to  leave  city.  E-38-30. 

CONTROLLER  and  STORE  MANAGER 

Splendid  record  for  payroll  reduction.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
ence  retail  method  and  best  systems.  Capable  in  handling 
personnel,  trained  in  large  and  small  stores.  Best  References. 
E-39-30. 


BUYER  and  ifERCHANDISE  MANAGER 
Furniture  Buyer  and  Home  Furnishings  Merchandise  Ma 
ger  willing  to  go  any  place  where  there  is  a  real  opp<>ri 
for  a  producer.  Thirty-five  years  of  age,  married,  av 
at  once.  E-40-30. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  WORKROOMS 
Young  man  with  technical  education,  factory  produ 
experience  and  wide  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  (iepar 
store  workroom  operation  wants  new  connection  with 
having  $12,000,000  volume  or  more,  whose  workrooms  m 
operating  unsatisfactorily.  Capable  organizer  and  executi* 
E-41-30.  ^ 

DIRECT  MAIL 

Business  woman  excellent  qualifications  for  position  in  chaip 
of  direct  mail ;  three  years’  experience  as  copywriter  and  lA 
director  with  large  Chicago  concern,  university  gradoMfc 
E-42-30. 

SALES  PROMOTION  OR  STYLIST 
Young  woman,  good  contact  person,  can  write  on  any  siA> 
ject,  make  layouts,  plan  promotions.  Eight  years  in  advertisi* 
sales  promotion,  publicity  work,  two  years  in  fashion  wol 
Fair  knowledge  of  New  York  market,  interesting  contacts  wilb 
manufacturers  and  fashion  publication  people.  Gets  on 
with  buyers  and  with  manufacturers  cooperating  on  prooMti 
tions.  E-43-30. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Has  knowledge  of  newspapers  from  editorial  and  advertisiifc 
angles,  experience  with  retail  stores  and  their  advertising  prob> 
lems;  knowledge  of  advertising  method  and  procedure — layo|§ 
copy,  production;  ability  to  develop  and  sustain  publicity  c(» 
tacts  and  to  handle  direct  mail  and  sales  promotion  tie-na 
E-44-30. 

CONTROLLER 

Controller,  seasoned,  practical,  secures  results.  Knows  mo4’ 
ern  department  store  accounting  and  control  methods.  Hxpair 
enced  systematizer.  capable  manager,  hard  worker.  Traimi 
in  large  volume  and  quick  handling  of  detail.  E-4.S-3(). 


FOR  SALE: 

Seventeen  men’s  clothing  cases  with  swing  hanging 
mechanism,  glass  on  three  sides,  wood  back,  size  8314"  x 
S2j4"  X  60".  .Apply  to  Howard  Boynton,  Store  Manager, 
Hahne  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.  E-46-30. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

A  used  Kardex  cabinet  for  size  6x4  cards  by  one  of  oar 
member  stores.  Kindly  address  your  replies  to  Katz  &  GoMk 
smith,  Braddock,  P4.  E-47-30. 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

A  used  four  or  six  drawer  National  Cash  Register  of  fll 
department  store  type.  Kindly  address  your  replies  to  Katt 
&  Goldsmith,  Braddock,  Pa.  E-48-30. 


LARGE  SPECIALTY  STORE  THAT 
WILL  DISCONTINUE— WANTS 
TO  SELL  FIXTURES 

Practically  new  “Grand  Rapids”  Fixtures  for 
sale — (custom  made)  American  Walnut,  fully 
equipped  —  men’s  clothing  and  furnishings  — 
women’s  dresses,  coats,  millinery  and  underwear 
departments — National  Cash  Registers  and  .Ac¬ 
counting  Machine.  Will  sacrifice ! 

Write  for  appointment  to  £’-49-30,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
225  West  Uth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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